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The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to be 
known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indicated 
be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in the 
Convention shall be acceptance of the es- 
sential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 
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The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
The Spiritual Authority and Leadership 
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The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 

The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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P. C. U. Convention Program 


Wednesday, July 5 


8.00 p. m. 


Opening of Convention. 

President’s Annual Address—Rey. Benjamin B. Hersey. 

Worship Service. 

Occasional Address—Rev. Robert Cummins, D. D., 
General Superintendent of Universalist Churches. 

Fellowship Hour in Vestry. 


Thursday, July 6 


9.00 a. m. 
10.00 a. m. 


10.30 a. m. 
11.30 ‘a. m. 


12.00 m. 
1.00 p. m. 
2.00 p.m. 


6.00 p.m. 
8.00 p. m. 


Friday, July 7 
9.00 a. m. 
10.00 a. m. 


10.30 a. m. 
11.30 a. m. 


12.00 m. 
1.00 p. 
1.30 p. 
8.00 p. 
6.00 p. 


m 
m 
m. 
m 

8.00 p.m 


Business session. 
First address on Convention theme: 
‘Why a Changing World?’’—Rey. Aaron Gilmartin. 
Discussion groups on Convention theme. 
Worship service. 
Conducted by Rev. George Thorburn, Jr. 
Luncheon. 
Free time. (See exhibits. 
Afternoon program. 
A trip to historic Salem has been planned for those who wish to go. 
For others the beaches offer swimming facilities. 
Supper. 
Evening meeting (open to public). 
Worship service. 
Speaker: Dr. John C. Schroeder, Yale University. 


Make purchases of materials.) 


Business session. 
Second address on Convention theme: 
“The Values of Liberal Religion’’—Rev. Raymond J. Baughan. 
Discussion groups on Convention theme. 
Worship service. 
Conducted by Miss Alice Harrison. 
Luncheon. 
Free time. 


. Leave for Gloucester. 


Service of Dedication in Gloucester Church. 
Alumni Banquet—Rev. Stanley Manning presiding. 
Alumni Procession into the church. 
Address: ‘‘The Enduring Genius of the Y. P. C. U.’’— 
Rev. Frederic W. Perkins, D. D. 
Fiftieth Anniversary Candlelighting Service. 


Saturday, July 8 


9.00 a. m. 
10.00 a. m. 


10.30 a. m. 
icsOkaen: 


12.00 m. 
1.00 p.m. 
2.00 p. m. 
4.00 p.m. 


6.30 p.m. 
8.45 p. m. 
11.45 p. m. 


Sunday, July 9 
9.30 a. m. 
10.30 a. m. 
11.00 a. m. 


Final business session. 
Third address on Convention theme: 
“What the Y. P. C. U. Can Do’’—Rev. Jeffrey W. Campbell. 
Discussion groups on Convention theme. 
Worship service. 
Conducted by Miss Gudren Kirkegaard. 
Luncheon. 
Free time. 
Afternoon free for recreation. 
Informal reception and tea for Alumni. 
(Place to be announced.) 
Anniversary Banquet—President Benjamin B. Hersey, toastmaster. 
Anniversary Ball. 
Friendship Circle. 


Reports from conference groups. 
Free period before church service. 
Morning church service. 
Conducted by Rev. William Wallace Rose, D. D. 
Sermon by Rey. Roger F. Etz, D. D. 
Installation of officers by Dr. Rose. 
Adjournment of Convention. 


The Ferry Beach Young People’s Institute opens at Ferry Beach, Saco, Maine, 


at 5.45 on Sunday, July 9. 
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SALUTE TO YOUTH 


E belong to a generation that has on different 
occasions been highly praised and roundly 
damned. When we were in high school our 

generation was called ‘‘the hope of the brave new 
world.’ Later, when we were in college, we were bom- 
barded with magazine articles and sermons and com- 
mencement addresses on some phase of the subject, 
“What’s Wrong with Modern Youth.’’ One caustic 
writer even went so far as to call us the “lost genera- 
tion.”’ Well, with the “flapper” and “Joe College” 
so numerous and so obstreperous in our generation 
things looked bad for us. 

Twenty years have passed since then. As we 
grew older we floundered through an unhealthy period 
of prosperity for which we were not responsible and we 
struggled through a depression which was not of our 
making. The other day one of our generation took 
the oath as a member of the United States Supreme 
Court. Several of this “lost generation” are compe- 
tent governors. Several whom we know are trusted 
and unusually skillful physicians. Most of the rest 
of us, like the writer, are plain workmen, but we man- 
age to pay our bills and contribute a bit to the many 
causes that are carried on by private initiative. All 
of which does not bring us to the old saying that ‘‘one 
generation of young people is pretty much like anoth- 
er,” but rather to the less noted fact that every gen- 
eration is part of a continuing process. That continu- 
ing process is the ever unfinished task of making the 
world a more sane and decent and lovely place in which 
to live. Lincoln Steffens illustrated this vividly to 
his young son Peter once by taking Peter into the 
family bathroom and showing him the leaky faucet. 
Steffens impressed on the boy that in spite of all the 
brains and ingenuity of the world no one had yet had 
brains erfough or ingenuity enough to make a faucet 
that won’t leak. He also impressed upon him the fact 
that there are many kinds of leaky faucets waiting for 
someone with brains and patience to improve them. 

Our generation, in spite of a bad start caused by 
the demoralizing effect of a war imposed on us by our 
elders, has done something about some of the leaky 
faucets of this world. We have impressed on com- 
munity and national life a greater sense of social re- 
sponsibility which is embodied in useful institutions. 
With the help of today’s youth we may yet reform 
some other ancient abuses and injustices before we 
become completely fossilized. 

With confidence and hope, then, we who are no 
longer young and not yet old, salute you who are 
today’s youth, and in particular the youth of the 
Universalist Church. We welcome you to the ranks 
of those who seek to fill the world’s unfilled needs and 


to solve the world’s unsolved problems. The needs 


can be met. The problems can be solved. 


“These things shall be! A loftier race 
Than ere the world hath known shall rise 
With flame of freedom in their souls 
And light of knowledge in their eyes.” 


We who no longer have the enthusiasm of youth 
and have not yet acquired the wisdom or caution of 
age, say that peace can be achieved, justice can be 
done, and the world can be made better, if we all 
work together intelligently, patiently, and persistently. 


Allons! 
are Ree 


* 


A PROJECT FOR UNIONERS 

NE of the most beneficial institutions of our time 
is the supervised summer playground for chil- 
dren. This movement has passed beyond the 
experimental stage and has definitely proved its worth 
to society. Those who used to criticize the playground 
as superfluous have come to see that children of today 
have to grow up under a vicious combination of abnor- 
mal stimulation and passive spectator living. The 
tempo of life is too fast for the sensitive nerves of 
childhood, and the amusements for adults shared by 
children are too many. The results come out in 
thwarted, neurotic childhood. The supervised sum- 
mer playground run by intelligent and ethically 
minded leaders builds sound body tissue and stable 
nerve structure by giving children a sane program of 
outdoor games and constructive activity. This fine 
institution, then, is no faddists’ fancy frill. It is 
a most valuable necessity in a fast moving mechanized 

society. Pies bball 

Like many another excellent social institution, 
however, the playground is restricted too much to the 
cities and the larger communities. A great many 
small cities and villages have no such activities. In 
all such towns there are legions of children just under 
adolescence whose only recreation or whose major 
recreation is going to movie matinees on days when 
they ought to be out in the sunshine, or if they are 
out of doors they are more often than not forced to 
play in dangerous streets. 

This situation is an opportunity for alert and 
sincere members of our Young People’s Christian 
Unions. Does your city or town or village have a 
summer playground? If not, why not do something 
about it this summer? Start a neighborhood play- 
ground in your neighborhood. Start it and then carry 
it through! Where? There isn’t a city or a town in the 
country that does not have vacant lots whose owners 
would be glad to lend them to responsible groups who 
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really mean business about helping children. The first 
project of the playground may have to be a clean-up 
party. So much the better, then it will be every- 
body’s playground. If you organize the project in- 
telligently and carry it through thoroughly the old 
neglected lot can give the children of your neighbor- 
hood a healthy summer program of activities all the 
way from the soft ball tournament to hand crafts. 
Why not express your Y. P. C. U. idealism by 
stretching both your muscle and your imagination 
around this project? 
Nad a Oe by 


* * 


FIFTY YEARS OF IT 


E have had fifty years of the National Young 
People’s Christian Union. The anniversary 
is being fittingly celebrated at the convention 

in Lynn. 

In this issue we have Mr. Hersey’s interesting 
story of a half-century of work. At Lynn we have 
reminiscences, reunions, historical accounts and all 
that goes with such a celebration. 

To us the most striking thing connected with the 
celebration is the picture that it gives us of how men 
and women have been trained by the organization 
for the work of the Universalist Church. A. Ingham 
Bicknell, Dr. Roger F. Etz, the Rev. Stanley Manning, 
Louis Annin Ames, the Rev. H. A. Hersey, the Rev. 
Stanley Rawson, Edgar Williams, Miss Gertrude 
Whipple, the Rev. George A. Gay, Dr. Frederic W. 
Perkins, Miss Marion Gardiner, the Rev. Dorothy 
Tilden Spoerl, the Rev. Hal T. Kearns, the Rev. Clif- 
ford Stetson, the Rev. Max Kapp and Carl Elsner, 
known to Universalists everywhere, have been workers 
in the National Union in the past. 

The editor of this paper served for a brief term 
on the National Board. He recalls some of the con- 
ventions of the past as among the most helpful and 
inspiring Universalist gatherings that he knows any- 
thing about. Hon. Homer Cummings, until recently 
Attorney-General of the United States, was active in 
aout UL. gwork, 

It is well to recall these things in this year 1939. 

In all churches there is concern over a growing 
separation between the church and young people. 
That Universalists do not suffer as do many others 
from such a situation is due in large part to the de- 
voted, intelligent work of those who have led in our 
young people’s activities. 

But there is much left to do. The Christian 
World of London in a recent issue had an article by 
Doctor Selbie which described conditions on the other 
side of the Atlantic. We are of the opinion that they 
can be matched over here. He said: 


The fact has to be faced that the gross mass of the 
young people of today are not only shockingly ignorant 
concerning the Christian religion, but in many cases 
quite alienated from it and evince no desire for a closer 
acquaintance. They have plenty of enthusiasm and 
can find an outlet for it in devotion to many good causes, 
but among them the cause of Christ appeals only to a 
few. There is thus a paganizing process at work 
among us which will spell disaster to the nation as well 
as to the Church unless it is checked in time. Of the 
many thousands of boys and girls who every year leave 


school and are thrown on the labor market, only the 
merest fraction are in any living touch with Christianity. 
Yet these are the citizens of the future and in their hands 
lie the destinies of our empire. 


The Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman at the annual 
meeting of the American Unitarian Association in 
May said: 


Our young people are not sectarian. They detest 
“cant” and “front.’”’ They do not want to be told the 
same old things in the same old way. They expect the 
church to contribute its share to the solution of the prob- 
lems before all peoples. Our young people do not want 
bosses for the work that they undertake. They want 
counselors and friends. They do not want to be led. 
They want to lead. 

They respect the church that invites them into the 
center of its life and activity. They do not want to 
be left out on the circumference. Either they are in 
the project and a part of it or they are out. 

Nor can we overemphasize the fact that the young 
people of our churches want a religion of performance. 
“Deeds not words” is a popular slogan among them. 
They look out upon a world where there are great evils 
about which something can be done. What they ask is, 
why not do it? They see curable unemployment, cur- 
able poverty, curable disease, curable ignorance. What. 
they demand is, why not cure the curable? They come 
to religion through interest in human situations. They 
are not primarily concerned about theology. 

An important part of the youth program is dealing 
with young people who never have been waked up, who 
are sunk in apathy and who have no idea of what liberal 
churches mean. No conservatism is equal to that of 
the youth who has settled down at twenty. 


It is highly creditable to youth that it demands 
action, that it is practical, that it wants results. 

We cannot appeal to the young people who 
amount to anything by “whittling religion down”’ or 
by substituting socials for contact with vital questions. 

Our National Y. P. C. U. has had an honorable 
past. It is needed more today than at any previous 
period in its history. 

Let the alumni and friends of the organization 
rally to its support as it celebrates its anniversary. 


* * 


WHO SHOULD GO TO COLLEGE? 


IX New England colleges co-operated in several 
radio broadcasts in the month of June which 
dealt with the subject ““‘Who Should Go to Col- 

lege?” Through the courtesy of Radio Station WBZ 
we are permitted to use the document which was the 
basis of discussion. One of the deans offered a yard- 
stick by which to measure likelihood of success in col- 
lege. Here are the ten questions which prospective 
college students should ask themselves: 


1. Can you handle academic work better than the 
average person? Have you stood in the top fifth of 
your class? Can you stay in the top fifth without effort? 
Could you have stood in the top fifth with more work? 
Have you demonstrated that you can apply your 
ability? 

2. Can you do an academic job by yourself? Know- 
ing the texts at school and absent two weeks, could you 
have proceeded successfully with the work? 

8. Have you demonstrated your ability to budget 
your time wisely? 
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4. Do you stick at an assigned job even though 
you want to do something else? 

5. Do you choose your friends or do they choose 
you? How frequently do you let someone make up 
your mind for you instead of making it up yourself—for 
instance, riding around when you would rather study, 
drinking when you don’t want to? 

6. Do you think personal criticism of you is usually 
unjust? Can you take it? Can you stand any kind 
of criticism of your work without becoming resentful 
or discouraged? 

7. Do you hide your own deficiencies by alibis? 

8. Have you demonstrated your ability to handle 
money wisely? — 

9. Can you stand living with a lot of people all the 
time? 

10. Do you know what you want out of college, 
and have you chosen the college that can give you what 
you want? Are you going to college because you really 
want to or merely because it is socially proper? Have 
you chosen your college in the same way? 


The criteria may well be used by young people 
who are not going to college but who want to succeed 
in the world. They drive home the question as to 
whether a young person must always be led, directed, 
pushed, restrained, or whether he is capable of con- 
trolling his own movements and deciding for himself 
what he will do with his time. 

There is room for difference of opinion about 
some of the tests. No test in this world is perfect. 
For example, the inference that the best students are 
apt to be in the top fifth of the class may or may not 
be justified. The valedictorians of classes may prove 
to be cripples in life. 

But one thing is clear. Society has changed its 
opinion in the last fifty years about the wisdom of 
every boy and girl going to college who possibly can 
do so. A large number have no business in college. 
Colleges themselves are refusing to admit them. 

* * 


FLAG DAY AT THE CLARA BARTON CAMP 


HE annual Flag Day program at the Clara Barton 
Homestead isn’t just news. It is an important 
occasion when a large group of Universalist 

people come together to dedicate themselves to the 
support of a great humanitarian work, the treatment 
of diabetic children in the Clara Barton Camp for 
Diabetic Girls. The program this year, June 14, 
deserved better treatment in the news columns of the 
Leader than it got. The fault lies with the writer, 
who was on the program and who sometimes forgets 
that what he is taking part in is news. 

In spite of the bad weather, which brought a rain 
storm on the assembly, a large group turned out for 
the program, inspection of the buildings and luncheon. 

Editorially we are moved to say that, in spite of 
the fact that we enjoyed all the speeches except our 
own, we think the program would be much improved 
by fewer speeches and more time for Doctor Joslin 
and Doctor White. Together with Mrs. Taylor and 
Mrs. Wood Doctor Joslin and Doctor White held a 
panel discussion about the camp and its work that 
was most valuable in educating and inspiring the as- 
sembled friends. These folks, however, had less than 
a third of the time. There was no time allowed for 
questions from the audience. This was partly due to 


the very gracious courtesy of the ladies conducting the 
affair, who introduced representatives from the various 
Headquarters groups. This took time. We hope next 
year the Clara Barton folks will take the Headquar- 
ters people for granted, have fewer speeches, and give 
all the time to those who run the camp and give the 


medical service. 
E. HUE. 


* * 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S FERRY BEACH INSTITUTE 


E sincerely hope that the churches that are 
sending delegations to the Fiftieth Anni- 
versary Convention at Lynn have planned to 

send those delegations on to the Y. P. C. U. Institute 
at Ferry Beach which immediately follows the con- 
vention. Every unioner who can possibly do so should 
attend that institute. This we say because we know 
the faculty and the program. The Rev. Richard H. 
Bird is the dean, and he has a strong faculty of well 
known Universalist ministers. Dr. Ellsworth C. Rea- 
mon of Syracuse is giving a course on “A Religion for 
Modern Youth.” The Rev. Stanley Manning gives 
two courses, the first, “Growing Up in the World 
Today,’ for high school age groups, the second, 
“Looking at Life,” for the post high school age groups. 
Secretary William E. Gardner will lecture on “‘Build- 
ing an Effective Young People’s Society’’ and the 
Rev. Jeffrey W. Campbell will present “The Social 
Implications of Our Religious Beliefs.” 

We congratulate the officers of the National Union 
on this fine institute program. 

ee es 


x x 


THE MUSIC MACHINE 


N restaurants and other public places there are to 
be found ingenious machines which need only to 
be stimulated by the deposit of a coin in a slot 

to fill the air with music, or if not music at least rhyth- 
mic sound. For the most part we do not like the prod- 
uct of these machines, unless we are feeling in a par- 
ticularly youthful mood. But one thing about the 
automatic commercial music machine pleases us. It 
cannot be used without being shared with everyone 
present. We are for more and more and better and 
better machines (of all kinds) that cannot be used 
without being shared. 

Sharing is nature’s own law. A man may plant 
and cultivate a beautiful garden. The flowers are his, 
but all men with eyes and sense of beauty may share 
in their loveliness. If the garden owner, with a selfish 
desire for privacy, builds a high wall around his garden 
so that other men cannot see his flowers, the winds of 
heaven will waft the scent of lavender and heliotrope 
and roses over the wall to the world of men and 
women outside. 

The solution of man’s problems, the comforting 
of his loneliness and the assauging of his grief all wait 
on the day when, like nature, we make sharing the 
law of all our planning and the end of all our ingenious 
building. In that day not only humble music ma- 
chines but also the mightiest engines of science and the 
most delicate instruments of art will be used only as 


they are shared freely by all who need them. 
E. H.L. 
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A Brief History of the Young People’s Christian Union 


1889-1939 
Harry Adams Hersey 


Foreword 


WE HAVE HERE not the 
promised history of the Y. P. 
C. U. but an historical sketch. 
Its brevity is due not to lack of 
preparation and material, but 
to the financial status of the 
National Union. The only 
thing possible is “a twelve- 
thousand word story; journal- 
istic and popular in style, with 
no attempt to mention each 
convention in chronological or- 
der.”” These were my final 
and mandatory instructions. 
“The vast amount of research 
work done by the Rev. Harry 
Adams Hersey, and the val- 
uable material he has collected and classified, will be preserved 
(Dr. Bisbee said in 1914) until such time as it may take fit- 
ting form.’”’ Alas! That material, covering our first quarter of a 
century, was not “preserved.’”’ As for the ‘“‘vast amount”? which 
recent research has found, it must still await the time for that 
“fitting form,” but it will be preserved, at headquarters. 

This short story is bound to be a great disappointment 
to those who have expected a real history, the fifty or sixty 
thousand words which would be the minimum (Miss Clara B. 
Adams used thirty thousand for the first ten years). They must 
pardon what may seem to them inexcusable or shocking omis- 
sions. No one can be more disappointed, however, than the 
author. But he swings into action, trusting that his “‘back- 
ground” may enable him to do what he has been asked to do. 

The background is, first, continuous membership in the 
Union for forty-five years and minister of unions for thirty-one 
years. Second, his service as national secretary two and a 
quarter years, and editor of Onward seven years. Third, per- 
sonal presence at all the sessions of twenty-six annual conven- 
tions, fourteen of them consecutive, beginning Boston 795. 
Fourth, research through all the publications and many of the 
official records. Fifth, personal correspondence and interviews 
with charter members and founders and early and later alumni. 
Thus has the “mountain labored ....and brought forth 
((under restrictions) a mouse.” 7 

This historian now knows that never can an adequate story 
of the Union be written until someone can be set apart for at 
least three months to do nothing else, and until sufficient money 
is provided to pay the costs of a first edition. Here is one of 
many opportunities where alumni or friends, able to do this ser- 
vice, might leave a dedicated volume as a fitting memorial. 


Genesis 


The Young People’s Christian Union was the 
name and the form which our denomination adopted 
for its youth when they began to participate in one of 
the most remarkable and vital movements in Christian 
history—Protestant church history in particular. 
Beginning in a small way in 1881, in a Congregational 
church in Portland, Maine, as the Young People’s 
Society of Christian Endeavor, this tidal wave, 
for such it was, spread rapidly over Christendom. 
Soon certain denominations adopted the interde- 
nominational form of the Y. P. S. C. E. but chose to 
have the organization denominational, though not sec- 


tarian. Thus the Methodists had the Epworth League, 
the Baptists the B. Y. P. U., while we ourselves took 
our own name and made it clear that it was “‘of the 
Universalist Church.” Millions were, ere long, en- 
rolled in these various societies, and at one time the 
aggregate was ten million members, requiring the 
addition of ten thousand new members a week to keep 
membership level. For a young people’s society is 
short-lived, so far as charter members are concerned, 
“generations” are, at the most, but six or eight years 
in passing. Besides, wise leadership soon perceived 
and declared that “‘the business of the Y. P. C. U. 
(and similar societies) is to lose members at the top 
by graduating them into the work of the church.” 

Although from eight to ten “generations” have 
passed since 1881, there are still forty-six denomina- 
tional young people’s religious societies, enrolling 
millions, the Epworth League alone, of which we have 
recent figures, numbering more than half a million. 

This great movement, this veritable “tide of the 
Spirit,’’ came at what has been called the very peak of 
nineteenth century materialism. According to cur- 
rent magazine articles (which we have personally seen) 
and according to our own Universalist (1870 ff) the 
churches were “empty,’’ even Catholics being rec- 
reant. Youth, of both sexes, was foolish, frivolous, 
worldly, pleasure-mad, and many were profligate, 
intemperate and criminal (the generation of our par- 
ents and grandparents—young people). 

. But the Young People’s Movement had “the 
might of an idea whose time had come.’’ It showed 
the pessimistic defamers of youth that there were “yet 
seven thousand in Israel who had not bowed the knee 
unto Baal, mouths which had not kissed him,” that 
there was religious interest, purity, idealism, in the 
heart and mind of youth. It was a stinging rebuke to 
the critics. It was “joy to the world.” 

The Church was now ready to develop the germ 
“born out of due time.”” Way back in 1741, a Baptist 
young people’s society was organized in Massachusetts. 
That was the year in which de Benneville preached 
“the first (?) Universalist sermon in America.” 

The idea of having our own society of young 
people first occurred to the Rev. Stephen Herbert 
Roblin, in the early eighties. A change of pastorates 
prevented the immediate realization of his dream. In 
his new pastorate, Bay City, Mich., were two active 
young men. To one of them, Albert C. (“Father”) 
Grier, belongs the credit for actually beginning to or- 
ganize our young people. Associated with him in that 
Y. P. S. C. E. was a young Englishman, Alfred J. 
Cardall, whom Dr. Roblin had interested in the Uni- 
versalist Church. Providentially, it would seem, James 
D. Tillinghast (who should have a chapter by himself 
and a substantial memorial when his labors cease), a 
young man in the Y. P. S. C. E. in our church in 
Buffalo, was publishing Universalist Union, the organ 
of the Y. P.S. C. E.’sand Y. P. M. A.’s in our western 
New York churches. (These societies had organized 
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and adopted a constitution five months before our or- 
ganizing convention was held.) Propagated by Grier 
and Cardall, sent to all Universalist young people’s 
societies (about three score under several names) in 
our Zion, widely publicized by Tillinghast, the idea 
took root. 

So, on October 22-23, 1889, when our General 
Convention was in session in Lynn, our young people 
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met there to “‘do something about it.’”’ One hundred 
and thirty-three of them, there were, from thirteen 
states. That initial gathering “struck twelve.” 

Joy in the heart of youth! Consternation among 
doubting elders, who feared, and did not wish to have, 
“a competitor of the General Convention for the 
loyalty of our people.’”’ This was a very real state of 
mind. Good Dr. Rugg was appointed to sit in on 
the first conference of the organizing committee to see 
that nothing dangerous was done. One of our leading 
D. D.’s, who later became one of the best friends of 
our Union, preached mightily against the new or- 
ganization. It was left to the editor of The Gospel 
Banner, with prophetic insight, to say, under date of 
October 31, “On Tuesday last was inaugurated a 
movement which is destined to have a deep and lasting 
influence upon the Universalist Church.” 

The list of delegates, the charter members, the 
constitution adopted, the interesting memoirs of 
James Tillinghast and his effective co-worker, Walter 
Stuart Kelly (both of them still with us and 
active)—these and many other interesting details we 
must omit. Enough to know—now that we can look 
back half a century—that there existed there in the 
germ a half-century of achievement; the five churches 
we have built, the scores of men and women we have 
given to our ministry, the hundreds of laymen we 
have trained, the thousands of youth we have enrolled 
in mission study classes (beginning thirty-four years 
ago), the nearly one hundred thousand dollars we have 
raised for missionary projects, forty-nine annual con- 
ventions, the missionary vision and enthusiasm we 
have engendered, the long, long line of those who were 
always among the good and the true, and often among 
the beautiful—all these were future to us, but they 
were present to God. For He had said, ‘‘Let your 
youth arise” and it was so. And God saw the youth, 
and, behold, it was very good. 


Missionary Projects 
The audacity and faith with which the new or- 
ganization entered the home mission field, built 
churches, underwrote budgets, supported ministers 
and missionaries, were not self-generated; they were 


not the product of youthful enthusiasm, not counting 
the cost and not knowing “‘the things that cannot be 
done.” Missionary activity was not in the “object” 
as conceived and stated at Lynn ’89. They came 
from adult initiative. As Athene sprang, full-formed, 
from the head of Jove, “Harriman” sprang full-orbed 
from the idea of Harry L. Canfield embodied in and 
enlarged upon by the magnetic and inspiring person of 
the Rev. Charles Ellwood Nash, D. D. He could 
make youth see visions. He could magnify oppor- 
tunity, minimize difficulties, grow eloquent over pos- 
sibilities and keep silent as to obstacles. He knew 
“the bright lexicon of youth” from cover to cover. 
He and wonderful, consecrated Dr. Quillen Hamilton 
Shinn dominated early conventions, with benevolent 
intent and salutary result. They could even make us 
—later on did make us—do that which we had fully 
decided we would not do. They could lead; they 
could, on occasion they did, stampede. It was Nash 
who, years later, when the child had grown and waxed 
strong, and could walk by itself, stood before a great 
convention audience of young people and said, “I 
stand tonight in the presence of my own answered 
prayers.” 

So little Rochester ’90, first real convention, 
with but sixty-three delegates, from eight states, be- 
came the forerunner of Pentecostal Harriman (‘Ten- 
nessee) ’94, the prophecy of the miracles to be wrought 
in the first five years of our existence. The estimated 
total membership of the Union was less than 3,000. 
Deadwood had not been trimmed out. Too many 
young people had joined; the per capita assessment 
had not begun to thin our ranks. For this constituency 
of young and inexperienced youth to vote at Rochester 
to occupy the Harriman field, build a new church there, 
support a missionary pastor, was indeed audacious. 
Right then and there to subscribe the first thousand 
dollars was our first instance of what became a regular 
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feature. Incidentally here was where the original 
idea of “‘two-cents-a-week for missions” was born, 
although Louise Rose was to make it practical, later. 
For Dr. Nash said, ‘Why, what is one dollar? It is 
only two cents a week for a year.”” Would that we 
could tell the story of Harriman, of Dr. McGlauflin 
and his wife. But we must be brief. The next year 
after Rochester ’90 Dr. McGlauflin preached his first 
sermon in Harriman, August 31. The Universalist 
society was soon organized. Within three short 
months (December 2) the cornerstone of a new church 
was laid, and four months later, Easter Sunday, April 
17, the new church was dedicated. The Union had 
raised in one year, for missions, more than $6,000—a 
sum never quite equaled afterward, though often 
approached. But this money was raised more by a 
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general denominational appeal than by the Union 
constituency alone. Four years later Harriman was 
“the best church in the city; many prominent citizens 
enrolled; a fair share of the wealth and culture of the 
city. A city with no liquor saloon, with high-class 
population, with a bright future.” Alas! City and 
church were like Jonah’s gourd. But into that project 
our young people put $8,000, and out of that project 
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they got two ministers for our Church, the beginning 
of a large Southern program, the broadening experi- 
ence of a new field of interest and, most of all, “Harri- 
man ’94,’’ where Harry L. Canfield became national 
secretary and Mary Grace Webb (later his wife) began 
her long and distinguished service, first as member of 
the National Board, soon as co-worker, co-editor, and, 
chief of all, “first and creative’ Junior Union super- 
intendent, compiler and publisher of the Junior Star, 
later donating copyright and plates and income to 
the National Union for missionary support. 

There, too, Harriman ’94, was Lucy Sibley 
McGlauflin, of whom appreciation (so often delayed 
till after death) was expressed during her beautiful 
life. Your historian was not at Harriman, but he knew 
Lucy McGlauflin from Boston ’95 till her death. .He 
is within bounds, making no invidious comparisons, 
when he says that she was the most spiritual and inspir- 
ing woman he has ever known in our work. She it was 
who led a little group of that very small convention 
(only sixty-four delegates) in an after-meeting. “They 
were all with one accord in one place’ and the Holy 
Spirit descended upon them. They knew “Lord, it is 
good for us to be here.”” Was the Harriman church a 
failure? 

Dr. McGlauflin was missionary in fact. He had 
preached hither and yon, and he had seen in Atlanta 
a real opportunity. The young people, enthusiastic 
from their first success, were now demanding new fields. 
Atlanta called and, in 1896, we responded. We even 
said ‘Barkis is willin’’”’ to give you four dollars for 
every dollar you raise locally, and to pay a large part 
of your minister’s salary as well. And we did it—did 
it on the four-to-one pledge alone to the tune of 
$2,400. We built the church. We dedicated it by 
our first Deep South convention (twelve degrees 
lower temperatures than in the heated North in the 
same week). We stood by that movement for many 
hoe and we put more than $16,000 “youth money” 
there. 

With Atlanta dedicated we heard, the very next 
year, that we were to have our choice between two 
places which that great scout, Dr. Shinn, had ready: 
Little Rock, Arkansas, and St. Paul, Minnesota. We 
said, ‘“We will not take either. We will take both.” 


And it was so. Little Rock got a chapel and a minister 
and St. Paul a minister and a beautiful new church. 
Into Little Rock we eventually put $6,207, and into 
St. Paul $16,230. 

Like Oliver Twist we called for ‘more’ and were 
offered Chattanooga. There we built the Shinn Me- 
morial, in which is a memorial window to Dr. Nash. 
Two giants, these foster fathers, who had immediately 
caused the young child of ‘Father’ Grier (et al) to 
reach maturity without passing through youth, to 
“learn by doing.” Chattanooga, by-product of Dr. 
McGlauflin’s zeal and faith, ministered to by Luther 
Riley Robinson, a convert through our missionary 
literature, easily secured our pledge to raise at least 
$5,000 for the new church. That church, called “‘the 
finest achievement of the Y. P. C. U.,’”’ was dedicated 
by ourselves, in convention assembled, Chattanooga 
16 (which opened with a preliminary evening meeting 
in Harriman). More than $9,000 of our voluntary 
offerings went into that church and parish. 

Building five churches at home did not wholly 
satisfy our new keen missionary appetite. The “‘Ris- 
ing Sun” warmed our hearts, we had hands to stretch 
across the sea. So on to Japan! When we were only 
two years old, at Cleveland ’91, we adopted a recom- 
mendation ‘‘that we take an interest in the Japan 
mission and lend a prompt and ready response to its 
appeals.”’ We were only seven years old when we had 
a “branch,” a local union in Tokyo. Would that we 
could give you the second striking annual report by 
Mr. Kubo. At fifteen years of age, in 1904, we began 
to pay the salary, or at least part of it, of the Rev. 
Sempo Ito, in Shizuoka. That man must have been 
a whole Y. M. C. A. in himself. He operated a night 
school for poor youths otherwise without opportunity, 
and public school teachers were the faculty. He or- 
ganized young men’s clubs. It was there, to Shiz- 
uoka, that our Stetsons, Clifford and Margaret, went 
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“for life,’ volunteers: for the foreign field at our 
Worcester ’22 convention. Across the broad Pacific 
they sailed with their pacific gospel in September, 
1922, to give in all more than nine years of service. 
Then, without consulting the denomination, the powers 
that were recalled them. To many of us that recall 
still seems one of the tragic necessities which the 
non-support of Japan by our people has caused. 
Japan had received $11,656 of Union money, besides 
$391 for the Shizuoka kindergarten. 

Over there, also, we were interested in some 
Japanese girls. Lillian Hosley, excellent superintend- 
ent of the Junior Union, suggested that we should be 
educating some young Japanese girls. In 1900 our 
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Executive Board approved a plan which Miss Hosley 
presented. It was to bea Junior Union project. The 
response was instant and enthusiastic. In November 
of the same year it was voted that all the money raised 
for the education of ‘‘Little Suye’”’ (the girl we had 
chosen and tried legally to adopt) should be known 
as the “‘Suye Fund.” In seven years the contributions 
had amounted to $428.73. Boston ’07 voted to 
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change the name to the “Blackmer Home Fund” and 
to give fifty dollars a year to it. There was a rapid 
loss of interest and support. In 1900 the money be- 
came “The Junior Union Japan Fund,” the income to 
be used for girls in the Blackmer Home. The fund is 
between $300 and $400. 

In Japan also was Aya Namba, assistant to Miss 
Osborn in the Blackmer Home, with her salary paid 
by us. Difficult is it to keep the description of her 
wedding, Dr. Keirn officiating, and the picture of the 
ceremony, out of this record. Her successor was Tei 
Yasumura. 

Japan had not made us indifferent to ‘‘so much 
work which ought to be done at home, you know.” 
We began pouring money, ultimately more than $18,- 
000, into Texas, not to build churches, but to support 
a preacher, with occasional assistants, and to send him 
abroad with a tent for his meetings, conducting old- 
fashioned Universalist evangelical meetings, and real 


old-fashioned “scripture proof-texts” debates. 


| 
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The fires of Hell were literal and lurid, in Texas 
theology. The field cried out for the passionate zeal 
of our fathers to spread our good news of God, to 


bring light to many who sat in darkness, to bring 


comfort and joy to those “doomed to everlasting woe 
on the judgment day.” It was because Dr. Shinn, 
earlier, and now “Brooks of Texas,’”’ convinced our 
outh in the mild theological climate of the North, 
that south of Mason and Dixon crass fundamentalism 
vailed, with its verdict of doom and despair for 
thousands of those who could not accept its ‘‘one way.” 
"hat is what fired the Union in its early years with real 
ion. That explains why and how we accomplished 
much. 

Japanese Church in Boston—Of course we re- 
nded, somewhat, when the Rev. J. C. Orito, a 


o 


student at Tufts, established a Japanese church (ser- 
vices in our Ballou Hall) in Boston in 1916. 

Our Colored Brethren—The yearbook of 1935 re- 
cords $57 contributed to the Suffolk School to that 
date. Few, if any, will recall the discovery by Dr. 
McGlauflin of the Rev. John W. Murphy, a colored 
minister in Barton, Georgia, who had become a stu- 
dent of our faith through the missionary literature he 
had seen. Conference with Dr. McGlauflin and the 
complete conversion of Mr. Murphy led him to es- 
tablish a church of fifty-three members, with our 
profession of faith. He had a Sunday school of thirty 
members, was “exclusively engaged in preaching,” 
active in circulating our literature and proclaiming 
our doctrines. Dr. McGlauflin aided him in an 
emergency and recommended him to Union support. 
And there the story ends, so far as your historian has 
traced it. 

The Post Office Mission—This, the “Black Mis- 
sionary,”’ as we called it, was for years one of the most 
active and fruitful of all our missionary enterprises. 
P. O. M. was chiefly a mailing list, hundreds of per- 
sons, lay, clerical, professional, to whom our tracts 
(and much other material) were sent. Dr. Shinn, the 
indefatigable and versatile, had started it in a small 
way in the autumn of 1893. The Union soon adopted 
it as a department, placed Miss Grace F. White of the 
Publishing House in charge of it, and began its re- 
markable ministry. The Universalist Publishing 
House (which contributed thousands of dollars in 
Onward deficits and called it ‘‘one of the best invest- 
ments the House makes’’) contributed Miss White’s 
time, and the wrapping paper and twine which the 
P.O. M. required. That this was no small contribution 
we may see by the first annual report, less than six 
months actually reported. The business of the depart- 
ment shows 155 letters and postals written, 5,922 
leaflets distributed, 200 confession of faith cards, 
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fifty-eight loan library books with twenty-four regular 
borrowers, 348 magazines donated. Eleven years 
later 25,000 tracts had been distributed in one year. 
In 1914 the superintendent, Stanley Staring, had 1,500 
names on the mailing list, and fifteen states were co- 
operating. Almost at the start we had a fine exhibit 
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for three months at the Cotton States International 
Exposition, with virile Mary Grace Canfield in charge. 
Two years later we had an exhibit at Nashville. Our 
“field was the world,” for even in the first year we 
were in touch with thirty-three states, Canada, Ice- 
land, New Zealand, Hawaii. Through P. O. M. it was 
that the Rev. J. W. Murphy came to us, and the Rev. 
Luther Riley Robinson was tremendously helped 
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along the road of his conversion from another faith to 
ours. People who would never attend a meeting of 
ours, people never near enough to attend one, preju- 
diced people, critical people, all sorts of people, of all 
ranks and with differing motives, received and read 
our literature, publications and personal letters. 
This “Black Missionary” required no church, spent 
no car-fares, ate nothing, and never rested. He kept 
several “‘generations” of young people actively aware 
of the theological atmosphere and needs of the South. 
Interest and support waned, and at last P. O. M. was 
united in marriage to U. A. L. (Union-at-Large). Thus 
ends at least a quarter of a century of some of the 
most effective and least expensive missionary work we 
ever did. 

Mission Study—A vital and, apparently, perma- 
nent, epoch in our history opened when Jennie Lois 
Ellis, one of ‘‘those Rhode Island girls who never miss 
a convention” (Gertrude Whipple was another), went 
to the Silver Bay Mission Study Conference in the 
summer of 1905. That conference was under the 
auspices of the Young People’s Missionary Move- 
ment, now the Missionary Education Movement. 
Jennie returned on fire, and kindled a flame which has 
burned constantly, sometimes brilliantly, ever since, 
not only in our Y. P. C. U., but in the whole denomi- 
nation. Securing the hearty co-operation of the editor 
of Onward, then a sixteen-page weekly with 900 words 
for editorials, she “‘told the world,” our part of it, how 
important, how interesting and instructive, mission 
study was. The National Union set up the depart- 
ment, with a Mission Study committee, Miss Ellis, 
the editor of Onward and Miss Mary Hartley. Mission 
study was another one of those ideas whose time had 
come. More than 100,000 text-books were used an- 
nually, in the aggregate, by all denominations. And 
what books they were! Brief, eight short chapters, one 
for each class period, but written by the greatest 
authorities in the world; crammed with information; 
covering ground which would have required even a 
trained student to work many hours in large libraries. 
They were encyclopedic in content, but pocket-size in 
volume. Jennie Ellis not only awakened our Union, 
she put life into the Mission Circles of the Church. 
Our summer institutes are the fruits of her labors in 
very large measure. Jennie wished to go to Japan. 
It was, we believe, one of the serious errors of the ad- 


ministration that it did not accept her. Engaging for 
some years in social work, she at length was ordained 
as a Universalist minister (your historian having the 
privilege of preaching the ordination sermon), and 
she became Superintendent of Churches in Penn- 
sylvania. 

Two-Cents-a-W eek for missions, one of the simplest 
and most productive of any method ever devised, had 
its initial impulse, we believe, when Dr. Nash, in 1890, 
said, “‘A dollar is but two cents a week for a year.” It 
remained for Louise Rose to see the possibilities in that | 
slogan and to introduce it at Harriman ’94. The 
very first year saw 170,000 envelopes distributed; each 
set had 52 envelopes, each to contain two cents and to 
be (ideally) turned in weekly. Atlanta, Little Rock, 
Chattanooga, Pensacola, received aid, all these from 
these ‘snowflake’ contributions, very largely. In 
1914 the returns were $1,648. Miss Inette Dayton 
saw that $26 would yield “two-cents-a-week” in in- 
terest, so she founded the Permanent T. C. W. Fund 
(at first called the Dayton Fund). It grew. Every 
year at convention pledging adult friends and Union 
alumni would add to the fund. It made an appeal to 
them which the weekly offering did not make. They 
liked to think of going on forever, in support of missions. 
This fund finally amounted to nearly $2,500, yielding 
nearly $100 a year. The Juniors caught on and had 
“two-cents-a-month” and did much with it. ‘‘Five- 
cents-a-week”’ came later, but in 1916 it was recorded 
that T. C. W. is hereafter to be known as “T. C. W. 
plus.’ In 1917 it was “steadily losing effectiveness.” 
It was thought that “(Home Missions’ was a more 
dignified and broader appeal than the picayune “‘two 
cents.” The department became “Legion of the 
Cross,” and finally ‘Church Extension.’”’ Your his- 
torian is not like “the preacher’”’ (this refers to Ec- 
clesiastes) who asked, “‘Why were the former days 
better than these?” But in this particular matter he 
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feels that a plan which worked as T. C. W. did work, 
was better than any subsequent one with a more dig- 
nified appeal. 

Conclusion—And now, reader, you have, so far as — 
possible in a mere sketch, the story of our Missionary 
Projects. It is a dramatic and moving story, a story 
of great visions realized, of daring justified, of high 
leadership and loyal following. Some of the contribu- 
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tors had age and income, most were young, either still 
in school or with small earning capacity. As a whole 
the story of our missionary contributions is “Mony 
a mickle maks a muckle.’’ The material results are 
easily tabulated and described. The failures of cer- 
tain churches to continue may be lamented. But 
there has been no loss. If today some cataclysm could 
wipe out every structure, kill every missionary and, 
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by magic, destroy even the thousands of dollars we 
have raised for missions, still we should say no utter 
loss. For in the doing of this great work, in the ex- 
perience gained, in the personal contact with our many 
missionaries as they made their annual reports, in the 
broadened minds and in many and varied ways in 
which missionary interest has developed our youth 
for nearly a half century, there has been gain, great 
and permanent, to the individual and to the Church 
and the world. 


Projects Other Than Missionary 


The Y. P. C. U. not only had its Genesis, but it 
began immediately to write a Book of Acts. Its 
method was as practical as that of Mr. Wackford 
Squeers—‘“‘When a boy learns a thing out of a book, 
he goes and does it.’’ Modern educators, especially 
in religious education, are now placing emphasis upon 
the project method as vital to any worth-while pro- 
gram for youth. But the Union immediately engaged 
in projects of great magnitude, and with wonderful 
success, considering the age and financial capacity 
of its members. Not one word was written under 
“Object,” in the constitution of the Union, as to en- 
gaging in sociological and missionary work on an ex- 
tensive scale. But we had men of vision and sound 
psychology. They would not violate the constitution, 
but they were experts in leading us beyond it. 

The distinctively missionary projects which have 
been our chief and most significant ones, have a special 
chapter. Who could have believed that this new 
organization of young people would show, at the end 
of nearly fifty years, an average of $2,000 a year for 
missions? Through all years, lean or fat, when mem- 
bership was very large, when it was very small, the 
work went forward, not only supported, but passion- 
ately demanded, by youth itself. 

With no attempt to list the many projects in the 
order of their magnitude or importance, we mention 


: 
most of those which have come to our attention as we 
have searched. 

The National Memorial Church—It was in 1914 
that there had been a proposition that the Union 
should place a tablet in our national church, and it is 
recorded that “Dr. Perkins (then president of the 
National Union), was assured funds.’”’ Just what re- 
sulted, we do not know. 

In 1921 ex-President Ames, ex-Secretary Hersey 
and the Rev. John M. Ratcliff, at the General Con- 
vention of our Church in Detroit, pledged the Union 
for $1,000 towards the national church. We do not 
know whether that pledge was fulfilled. We suspect 
that the decision to build a National Memorial Fire- 
place was the final form which preceding objectives 
took. At any rate, in 1929-30 $500 was raised in a 
short time for the fireplace. In Onward, July, 1929, 
is a list of all state and local union contributions to 
that date. In October, 1930, Onward proclaimed the 
completion of the fireplace and stated that it would 
first be lighted on Sunday evening, November 10. 
All local unions were asked to make some special sym- 
bolic observance, and to have someone recite Oxen- 
ham’s “Sacrament of Fire.” 

The Leader Drive—Some years ago, and again 
later, there was a great drive for an increase in sub- 
scriptions to the Leader. Our record is missing, but 
we recall that the manager of the Publishing House 
at that time offered substantial prizes and enlisted 
many young people, and that large results were 
achieved. 

Clara Barton Fresh Air Camp—The Women’s Na- 
tional Missionary Association had bought the Clara. 
Barton birthplace in 1921, intending to use it ul- 
timately for some appropriate philanthropic purpose. 
Some years earlier our Lynn union had established 
Camp Mirabeau for under-privileged little girls. It 
had continued successfully annually. So Frank E. 
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Marble, of Lynn, described that camp in Onward, in 
1925, suggested that the Massachusetts Union estab- 
lish such a camp, and hoped it might be at the Clara 
Barton birthplace. In 1926 we find the Massachu- 
setts Union definitely committed to the project. The 
W. N. M. A. generously provided the desired site, the 
Clara Barton Guild co-operated, and the women un- 
derwrote and paid 60 percent of the expense. Thir- 
teen little girls, all the camp could take, were there for 
two weeks. The success moved the Women’s Asso- 
ciation to continue the camp on its own account for 
an additional two weeks. The next year the Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island Unions (now merged) 
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sponsored the camp for four weeks and the Guild for 
two weeks additional. The Union budget, that year, 
was $500 for this work. In 1932 the W. M. N. A. and 
Dr. Joslin began their notable work for diabetic girls, 
a work demanding all the time available and all the 
equipment. But the Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
Union continued their interest and at last promised to 
pay $500 towards the fireplace in the new administra- 
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tion building. Now the project was of larger than 
local interest, so in 1935 the National Union partici- 
pated. President Olson announced that the Young 
People’s Day offering would be given to the camp, and 
$310.56 was contributed. Later contributions, some- 
what supplemented from other funds, have been: 
$559.55, $252.74, $225.00 (last year). So more than 
$2,000 has been put into the Clara Barton birthplace 
camp enterprises, in the twelve years, by the Union. 

Albanian Youth Agricultural Scholarships—In 
November, 1930, Stella Marek Cushing, owr Stella, 
of blessed memory, announced in Onward that ‘‘Al- 
bania looks to America.”” She presented a compelling 
picture of Americans helping Albanians to build 
schools, and to learn modern methods of agriculture. 
She called upon the National Union to help, with no 
missionary objective, no denominational appeal, but 
just as a friendly service to Albanian youth ‘‘on fire 
to rehabilitate their country.”’ Some of us recall the 
visits and addresses of Dr. Ericson, of Albania, who 
came over here and told us the vivid story. We had 
money available through the cessation of our Texas 
program. We were enthusiastic when told that “‘our 
National Board will co-operate with the Near East 
Foundation by contributing $400 to $500 yearly for 
not more than five years.’’ Stella wrote ‘Albania, 
here we come!” and we were off to a noble start. 
Changed conditions made it advisable for us to close 
that project in 1933, after two and a half years of 
support. 

International Goodwill Projects—Dolls to Japan 
one year, Friendship Bags to Mexico the next, found 
our young people eager and generous participants. 

The Universalist Herald, liberal journal in a Fun- 
damentalist region, needed assistance financially, and 
we gave it. 

- The Franklin Square House, that great project 
initiated by Dr. Perin, in Boston, needed furnishings 
and the Rev. Hazel Kirk called upon the unions to 
furnish one large room. Unity House in Minneapolis 
has had our support. Probably the same is true of 
Prescott House in New York City. 


Christian Citizenship was early a department of 
our work, under able superintendents. Here we 
exerted an influence upon public opinion and legisla- 
tion, to such a remarkable degree, at one time, that 
Dr. Wilbur F. Crafts, distinguished head of the Inter- 
national Reform Bureau, said, in 1898: “No young 
people’s society in proportion to members, indeed 
none with members disregarded, has done so well as 
you in petitioning for the prohibition of government 
rum-selling in army and navy, in soldiers’ homes and 
in immigrant stations.’”’ Varied were our activities 
here, later to be embodied in a social service depart- 
ment with large programs. 


The Union and the Ministry 


From its earliest years the Union has been vitally 
interested in the increase of the ministry and very 
fruitful in furnishing scores of our ministers either 
with the indispensable factor in making their choice 
of the profession, or as constituting a considerable 
contributing factor. 

Way back in 1892 (our third year) the Union 
“voted to raise $300 for theological scholarships at 
$100 a year each.”” At Harriman ’95 two fine young 
people gave themselves to the ministry. Detroit ’97 
voted $400 for theological education. Lynn ’99 
authorized “‘a National Look-Out Committee of five, 
for the increase of the ministry, until a national agent 
for the purpose can be employed.’’ Our short-time 
(six months) national organizer, Dr. Shinn, specialized 
in finding ministerial timber. In 1895, James D. 
Tillinghast, theological student, editor of Onward, 
said, ‘“Theological school enrollment is increasing and 
two-thirds of the students are to some extent influ- 
enced by the Y. P.C. U.”’ (And it had existed only 
six years. ) 

In 1905 the editor of Onward reacted to a pessi- 
mistic whine in the World’s Work about “‘the decline of 
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the ministry.”’ He instituted a reply-postecard ques- 
tionnaire, sent to all who had entered our theological 
schools since the Union was organized. The surpris- 
ing and gratifying result was that from 190 replies 
(to 300 inquiries) of which 171 were eligible for com- 
putation, twenty-five, 14 percent, said that the Union 
was an indispensable factor; seventy-eight, 44 percent, 
said that it was a contributing cause. We regret that 
those replies were not preserved, so that we might 
give the names, but we clearly remember that Alfred 
J. Cardall and Harry Adams Hersey, both of whom 
later became national secretaries and one of them 
editor of Onward, were of the twenty-five who would 
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not have been in the ministry had it not been for the 
Union. 

Now this record had been made in the first sixteen 
years of the Union. Would the Union continue to 
recruit the ministry? Look and see! For again we 
have questioned the ministers, all men fellowshiped 
since the Union was organized, fifty years ago. Three 
hundred and five replies were received, 247 eligible for 
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computation. Of the 247 fifty-four, 21 percent, say, 
“Yes, the Union was an indispensable factor.’”’ One- 
hundred and three, 41 percent, say “a considerable 
contributing factor.”” Only ninety-two, 38 percent, 
say, “The Union had no part in my choice.”’ Of the 
157 active ministers whose presence in our ministry is 
‘due, in whole or in part, to membership in the Union 
‘we ought to speak and call them by name. Alas! 
we cannot doit. What men and women some of them 
have become, in local work, in many high offices, 
state and national! Dr. John Smith Lowe, eleven 
years General Superintendent of our Church, would 
not have been in the ministry without Union influence. 
‘The Rey. George A. Gay, State Superintendent in 
Pennsylvania, Dr. Fred C. Leining, State Superin- 
tendent in New York, the Rev. Harriet E. Druley, 
state secretary in Ohio, the Rev. W. H. Skeels, for 
several years secretary of the General Convention, 
now on the home mission field, William E. Gardner, 
executive secretary of the National Union, the Rev. 
Hazel I. Kirk, long a missionary in Japan, former 
president W. N. M. A., former president Massachu- 
setts W. U. M.S., the Rev. Frederick A. Wilmot, for 
years distinguished in religious journalism, now minis- 
ter in Fitchburg. Time would fail were I to call the 
roll. Let the Rev. Stanley Manning stand as “Exhibit 
A” in the Union-made ministry. Stanley is now 
_ minister of one of our strongest churches, and president 
of the interdenominational Connecticut Council of 
Churches and Religious Education. He has been 
president and vice-president of the Illinois State 
Convention, secretary of Georgia, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota and Maine Conventions, member of the Executive 
Board of the National Y. P. C. U., Superintendent of 
Churches in Minnesota and Maine, for several years 
national director of the Y. P. C. U. and field-worker 
extraordinary, member of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, member of the Council of Executives and Super- 
intendents, chairman of the Commission on Inter- 
national Relations. We know that he is World Peace 
chairman in Connecticut and former chairman of 
the Fellowship Committee. We stop here because 
We cannot go on with several thousand words de- 
scribing ‘“‘Union-made’”’ ministers. 


If we consider the second group, those who regard 
the Union as a large contributing factor in their choice 
of the ministry, we shall find Dr. Roger F. Etz, for 
years General Secretary and Superintendent of 
Churches; the Rey. Charles Henry Emmons, vice- 
president General Convention and financial agent; 
Dr. Samuel Gilbert Ayres, formerly head of our 
Japan Mission; the Rev. Clifford R. Stetson, who 
volunteered, at our convention, for Japan service for 
life, but who could serve but nine years; the Rev. 
Hannah Jewett Powell, noted for her creation of 
Friendly House and the work connected with the Sun- 
burst, N. C., mission; the Rev. Francis W. Gibbs, one 
of the founders of the G. S. S. A. and long an official 
in it; Dr. Luther Riley Robinson, convert through 
Y. P. C. U. “P. O. M.” department, minister at Chat- 
tanooga and since then continuously active in our 
denomination; Dr. Arthur A. Blair, State Superintend- 
ent in New Hampshire; the Rev. Benjamin B. Hersey 
(not related to your historian, we regret to say), Na- 
tional Y. P. C. U. president; the Rev. Carl A. Hempel, 
noted for work with the G. S. S. A., later for efficient 
superintendency of our largest church school, and still 
later ordained to our ministry. How difficult to stop 
short with not half the story told! 

Who shall measure the work and worth of the 
Y. P. C. U. or evaluate its remarkable contribution to 
our active ministry? 

Of the ministers who have left us for ‘‘that better 
country, even a heavenly,” between 1895 and 1939, 
the dates of the two questionnaires, we cannot speak. 
Beyond question many of them were with us because 
of the Union. 


The Union and the Laity 


If the Union has done so much to persuade young 
men and women to enter our ministry, it is quite cer- 
tain that it has exerted a great and constructive in- 
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fluence upon the laity, our young men and women, 
those specializing in religious education, and training 
in college for it, as well as the great majority who are 
working along inconspicuously in local work, also many 
who are filling state and denominational offices. 
Hundreds of our young people found the way into our 
Church through the Union. It happens that your 
historian is pastor of a church where the union has 
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existed continuously for nearly fifty years. He knows 
that it has been the backbone of the church. Its 
members and alumni constitute a vital part of the 
present church society, the trustees being all young 
men, who are or who have been in union membership. 
As he reads the still incomplete history of fifty years 
of the Connecticut State Union, he finds that his local 
union has given the state Union at least six presidents, 
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six vice-presidents, two secretaries, and at least five 
board members. It has furnished the National Union 
with a president and a secretary-treasurer. There are 
a few long lived unions, Everett, Arlington and Wake- 
field, Mass., among them. Undoubtedly they could 
show a similar record. Shorter-lived unions must 
have functioned proportionately. The tendency in 
every union is to develop the members, to help them 
overcome shyness and diffidence, to acquire self- 
confidence, to preside at public meetings, to participate 
in committee work and, from a very early age, to 
take hold long before they would have done so with- 
out union training and influence. Local officers in- 
evitably become state officers in numerous instances. 
In thirty-three years in the ministry, preceded by thir- 
teen years in very active service in the Union, local, 
state, national, your historian has actually known 
hundreds of our youth, all over our land, and he knows 
how vitally and constructively the Union has helped 
them. Scores of names occur to him of laymen and 
women who have risen high in denominational service. 
But he did not wish to rely upon his own knowledge 
and experience. So he sent a questionnaire to many 
present State Convention officers (the adult Church 
Convention, not Y. P. C. U.). He had no way of es- 
timating their ages (as he had of the ministers), yet 
few could be too old to have been exposed to Union 
influence. Only a few replied. But of the seventy- 
five who did reply, thirty-three, or 44 percent, were 
members of the Union before they held office. Six of 
these say that the Union was the means by which 
they came into our church. Another, who has be- 
come eminent in our denominational life, says the 
Union “contributed greatly” to his interest in church 
work. As might be expected, several of these persons 
have held many different offices, from time to time. 
We cannot make the report we planned to make, but 
since we took Stanley Manning as Exhibit A in the 


ministry, let us take A. Ingham Bicknell as Exhibit A 
in the laity.. He was national secretary (the youngest 
ever) of the Y. P. C. U., 1905-07, national president, 
1910-11, member of the Massachusetts State Conven- 
tion (adult) Board, 1912 to date (as president, vice- 
president and treasurer). He was secretary pro tem 
of the General Convention six months, and he has 
been treasurer of the General Convention for the past 
sixteen years, 

Similar varied service marks the record of many 
another. Here they are, a few of them, with some 
ministers mixed-in because in the beginning they were 
of the laity. Harry W. Fowler, Louis Annin Ames, 
Samuel T. Cushing, Ernest Jones, Carl Olson, Ells- 
worth Reamon, D. Stanley Rawson, Arthur I. Olson, 
James D. Tillinghast, Charles Neal Barney, Robert 
W. (Judge) Hill, Ralph W. E. Hunt. Some of these 
and some of the ministers have risen high and given 
years of service in General Convention offices. Any 
minister who has had a successful (sometimes an un- 
successful) union has seen certain members grow. 
No man’s knowledge of the denomination is large 
enough for him to have seen even a majority of the 
active and efficient laity who are the children of the 
Union. The church of yesterday did become the 
church of tomorrow and today. 


Certain Epochs 


The missionary preaching and church building 
epoch began, as we have seen, at the Rochester con- 
vention, in 1890, the very first ‘‘full-orbed’’ conven- 
tion. 

The epoch of systematic giving to missions began 
at Harriman in 1894 by adoption of the T. C. W. plan. 

The Post Office Mission program began, officially, 
in 1894. 

Convention 


“pledges’”” were first secured at 
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Rochester, 1890, and were at times devoted to the 
deficit, but later and for many years rose to thousands 
of dollars for missions. 

The Junior Union department became estab- 
lished and active, very active, at Harriman 794, 
although Seneca, Kansas, had a junior union, the first 
one we believe, in 1890. Dr. Bisbee says of Harriman 
94, and we endorse his opinion: “Probably the most 
important feature was the formal establishment of the 
Junior Union, and the fortunate appointment of a 
national superintendent, Mary Grace Canfield, who 
literally poured her life into the work and made it not 
only a training school for the little children but the 
nursery of the Senior Union. She said that it was an 
uncharted sea on which she was launched. Yet 
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through indefatigable labor and unquenchable en- 
thusiasm she won a glorious victory.”’ There were 
but two junior unions then. In one year there were 
forty in eleven states enrolling approximately 1,200 
children. Soon the Junior Star was adopted as the 
official pin or emblem, and it was the title of the song 
book which Mrs. Canfield compiled. In 1898 she 
assumed personal responsibility for one thousand 
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copies ($200 we believe), but sold enough to take care 
of that obligation. In that same year Mrs. Canfield 
presented at the Chicago convention “a sight which 
melted the hearts of the audience,” the Oak Park, 
Ill., juniors in a dramatic and beautiful demonstration. 
We find 112 junior unions with 2,633 members in 
1903. The juniors were using 1,050 sets of two-cents- 
a-week envelopes for the support of our Little Rock 
mission. In 1906 the membership was 2,196. After 
this there was a falling off in membership, despite the 
fact that in one year, at least, more than 400 new 
members were accepted. Your historian views as one 
of the most regrettable facts in our entire history the 
refusal of good women of suitable age and ability to 
become local superintendents of the juniors, under 
Mrs. Canfield’s great leadership and that of her noble 
successors. Always, everywhere, the children were 
eager and the parents co-operative. This great sin of 
omission is now laid at the door of those women who 
could have done the work and would not do it. 

The Juniors were as practical as the Seniors, ac- 
cording to ability (sometimes better than the Seniors), 
in supporting good works. We have already men- 
tioned “Little Suye’”’ in Japan, the special protege of 
the Juniors. One year they gave $50.71, another 
year a Japan offering of $38.90 (an increase of nearly 
500 percent over the preceding year). They sent $50 
to Unity House in 1921 and it paid for two drinking 
fountains for children. After varied fortunes the 
Junior Department was reorganized in 1924. 

At one time the Junior Department had a consid- 
erable loan library. Mrs. Canfield finally gave the 
copyright and plates of the song book to the National 
Union, the income to be used for missionary work. 
The department was finally discontinued but its re- 
sults were continued. Some of those men and women 
who became the ministers and the loyal laity of the 
future years undoubtedly came through the Junior 
Union. To visit a junior union in action was to 
visualize the fact that “the world marches forward on 
the feet of little children.”’ 

The epoch of radical administrative change was 
necessitated and inaugurated at Chicago ’98, by the 
ready adoption of the once celebrated ‘‘Chicago plan.”’ 


To this epoch and plan we must devote considerable 
space, for, despite its ready adoption, it caused much 
bitterness and pain and misunderstanding. 

For the first nine years the Union had developed 
rapidly and had taken on many obligations. Its 
reach exceeded its grasp. It had not learned that the 
members at home, not knowing the glow and breathing 
the atmosphere of the National Convention, never 
exposed to the high leadership of Dr. Nash and 
others of vision and faith, will not respond, cannot be 
made to respond, to obligations readily assumed, 
financially, by the delegates who, by the very fact of 
their being delegates, are by implication among the 
most interested and loyal members. Men who, like 
Dr. Nash, could make us really envision 30,000 sub- 
scribers to Onward, a number equivalent to 300 per- 
cent of the largest membership ever computed for the 
Union, could make us see almost anything. Dr. 
Shinn could shame us into voting for per capita assess- 
ments which we knew, some of us, were uncollectible. 
Our budget called for such an assessment and needed 
more, even had it been perfectly collectible. We 
were getting our money’s worth, and more, from our 
officers and their assistants, but were living beyond 
our means. We began to have conventions in which, 
however brightly the treasurer made his first report, 
he would soon open the closet and show us the skeleton, 
the annual deficit, sometimes a thousand dollars or 
more. We raised the money then and there, with 
considerable enthusiasm, yet to have a dead horse in- 
stead of a fresh team every year was disheartening. 
Members would stay at home rather than experience 
the discouragement which the deficit was creating. 

Finally some of “us” (for your historian assumes 
full responsibility for his part) devised the ‘‘Chicago 
plan.’”” We went to Chicago ’98 fully determined to 
secure radical though very regrettable changes. We 
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were prepared to have apparently stony hearts and to 
be on guard against persuasive oratory and glowing 
forecasts. That plan was to discontinue salaried 
secretary, editor and, in some places, other fixed ex- 
penses of the old budget. This was surely to cripple 
efficiency, deprive of us valued leadership and the vital 
factor of field-work. It was only dire necessity which 
could drive us to such a course. Be it to the credit of 
that convention, as afterward, in Onward editorials, 
highly commended by Mr. Canfield, that it maintained 
deportment in keeping with a religious assembly and 
performed the surgery with the least possible surgical 
shock or loss of blood. 
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When the patient was about again there was 
an unsalaried national secretary and an unsalaried 
editor of Onward, and much was to be required of 
volunteers or appointees. This Chicago plan did not 
immediately banish the skeleton from the closet, but 
in a few years there were several consecutive conven- 
tions where a considerable surplus was on hand, with 
all bills paid. 
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“Full-time” epochs recurred as often as we were 
able, or thought to be able, to afford that which we 
never failed to recognize as a prime necessity in young 
people’s work, a full-time secretary or field man. 
Roger F. Etz (later to serve twenty-two years in high 
denominational office, as we have seen) became assist- 
ant to National Secretary Hill in 1910 and succeeded 
Mr. Hill at the convention that year. He gave full, 
very full, time to the work. In 1911 he traveled 
21,000 miles and in the next year 23,000 miles, in 
twenty-five states, giving 190 sermons and addresses. 
He resigned as secretary in 1912, but he edited Onward 
for five years. 

Carl F. Elsner succeeded Mr. Etz in office as 
secretary, a part-time service, we judge, for in 1914 he 
had given ‘‘more time than was expected” and had 
visited six state conventions. 

The Rev. Stanley Manning (national president 
1912-14) became national director by vote of Ferry 
Beach ’19. Aid from the “million-dollar drive’ made 
this possible. Great years of travel and constructive 
work. (Was it “hoof and mouth disease,” traveling 
all around and talking all the time?) He found that 
which most of us had always known, the youth of our 
Church, even in the post-war period, ready to respond 
and to organize. ‘‘Never had an easier time.” Like 
pushing buttons. 

We can give only a few of the statistical results, 
always the least significant in such work. Travel 
34,000 miles, expenses $1,050.08 (half-rate clergy fares 
were in effect). Net expenses only $600. (He had 
earned $2,000 from preaching and had received offer- 
ings.) Sold $200 worth of supplies. Slept (?) in 144 
beds. The policy was approved by the next conven- 
tion. In the third year he reported 29,000 miles, 201 
public utterances, spoke in thirty-one Universalist 
churches, attended eleven state (C. U.) conventions, 
$6,484 paid on pledges in two years. The New Eng- 
land Passenger Association abolished clergy rates and 
increased the travel expense in that region, but the 
work went forward. The director lectured in our two 
largest theological schools. The 1921 convention said, 
“The policy has proved its worth. Continue it.” 
For the first four years he was able to report steady 


increase in financial returns, from $3,200 to $3,800, 
$4,600, $5,200. These were the “voluntary offerings,” 
we believe, for the total budget was more than double 
the highest figure. 

When Stanley Manning finished his course (in this 
particular field) the policy was so established that the 
1924 convention voted “to secure a field secretary, to 
try to secure continuance of General Convention aid, 
to raise the salary by whatever means seem wise.” 
There were Onward “pro and con” editorials and arti- 
cles, “Shall we have a director?” 

Excellent field work has been done, from time to 
time, by members of the National Executive Board. 
In one year they were represented in all but one state 
of the state conventions. They were situated geo- 
graphically so as to cover much of the field at small 
expense. Other voluntary regional assistants helped 
to carry on field work when paid leadership became 
impossible. 

The Epoch of General Convention Assistance—To 
those fearful fathers of the faith who viewed with 
alarm the organization of the National Union in 1899; 
who sat in to see that nothing inimical to the denomi- 
nation’s general body was done; who opposed the 
Union, after it was organized; who for years were 
doubtful and frequently needed to have us say, ““We 
will never desert Mr. Micawber,”’ as we did, in effect, 
through many substantial resolutions of loyalty—to 
these great and good men, and probably the majority 
of ministers and laymen of the same age, in 1899 and 
years immediately following, no such miracle of con- 
version (of the General Convention) could have been 
conceived as actually happened from 1919 forward for 
several years. 

The ‘‘Million Dollar Drive’ succeeded in the de- 
nomination and the Y. P. C. U. was given a share of 
the proceeds. Look and see what the General Con- 
vention contributed in successive years, 1919-29— 
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$5,500, $3,500, $3,500, $3,500, $1,208, $783 (one year 
missing), $500, $500. We have a record, here, of 
approximately $19,000, and the record is incomplete. 
Meanwhile the Union was not lying down but was 
raising its own normal budget independently and 
creditably. It had been raising $6,000 a year before 
the General Convention donations came, and it con- 
tinued at about the same level, as is shown by the 
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budget estimates for 1919ff—$11,500, to as high as 
(1924) $13,500. . 

Not only did the General Convention give finan- 
cial assistance to double or more than double our nor- 
mal budget, it gave sympathetic aid. At one time 
the end of the Union seemed near. It was really in 
straits. What the young people themselves would 
have done might have been disastrous. It was then 
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that the president of the General Convention, Friend 


in name and friend indeed, arranged a conference of 
representatives of the General Convention and the 
National Union out of which a plan for continuance 
was evolved. 

The General Convention was the same organiza- 
tion as in 1889, but in forty and more years “‘they that 
sought the young child’s life (were) dead.’”’ Doubting 
Thomas had died and left but few descendants. 

On the other hand—the invaluable and generous 
contribution of the Union to the General Convention 
had been made, as has been indicated in the pages of 
this history. Did any organization ever get a larger 
return from its money? The Union had recruited 
the ministry, had supported the General Convention’s 
first foreign child to the extent of $12,000. It had 
poured more than $13,000 into the Texas field, and 
had let the General Convention have Stanley Manning 
part of the time. (Stanley said that since the General 
Convention was to pay half his salary at that time, it 
might want the top half of the director and give the 
Union his legs and feet.) Yes, “good measure, heaped 
up, pressed down, running over,’ was meted back to 
the denomination. 

Epoch of International Relations—We have ‘told 
how the Union had an international sympathy and 
vision from the beginning—Japan and Korea as mis- 
sionary projects; Albania as a friendly service without 
thought of sectarian gain. It was inevitable that the 
word ‘‘International”’ should be entered and spelled 
in capitals in the lexicon of the youth of our Church. 
So, when the L. I. B. (Leyden International Bureau) 
was organized, in Holland, by Christian students, ‘‘to 
mediate internationally among congenial youth groups, 
to unite all groups of young people who grant freedom 
to worship God without creed or dogma, to apply the 
Christian message to the social and international prob- 
lems of today’’—it was inevitable that our Y. P. C. U. 
should become one of those groups. It actually 
joined the reorganized L. I. B. in 1934. 

That bureau was to hold an international confer- 
ence in New England in 1936, at the Isles of Shoals. 
The Union promised $500 towards entertaining 
guests from abroad. And there we were represented, 
together with 220 young people from six nations. 
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In that conference were fifty-four Europeans. 
These young people of the world were “‘opposed to the 
totalitarian state,” they were ‘‘to cultivate interna- 
tional understanding and friendship,’ they were to 
try “‘to establish a new world order more in harmony 
with Christianity.” Then they called for another 
conference, Ofxord, England, 1937. Fifteen of the 
Universalist and fifteen of the Unitarian delegates 
were to arrive early and be the special guests of the 
English young people (who did the job so well that 
the Americans were too exhausted to profit as much 
as they should have profited when the actual confer- 
ence was reached). Our own Jean Champlin became a 
New England reporter and apostle from this great 
conference, and fourteen other Universalist young 
people were over there also. Ben Hersey gave a fine 
report, Onward September 1937, of three weeks in 
England. 

In 1938 the Conference was held in Leersum, 
Holland, and the name was changed to ‘‘International 
Religious Fellowship” and the Rev. Jeffrey W. Camp- 
bell, ‘‘a choice young man and a goodly,” our own 
Jeffrey, was elected president. Jeffrey had been seen 
afar off, as it were, some years earlier, when his minis- 
ter, Weston A. Cate, in Nashua, prophesied a future 
for him. 

That our denomination as a whole believes in this 
international fellowship was shown in 1937 when large 
contributions were received to finance delegates to 
Oxford. 

The Um- Uni Epoch—Way back in 1897 your his- 
torian, then editor of Onward, had the privilege of 
serving actively in the initial work of bringing the 
Universalist and Unitarian (Y. P. R. U.) youth or- 
ganizations into frequent and friendly fellowship. A 
really great meeting was held in our Columbus Avenue, 
Boston, Universalist church. For many successive 
years these have been continued. Many times an 
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actual merger of the two organizations has been pro- 
posed and vigorously advocated, especially by a new 
group with but little knowledge of and feeling for our 
denominational background and interest. It has 
been proposed to merge the two publications of the 
societies. But while the courting has been ardent 
and pleasant, the young people have not yet decided 
towed. Itis very pleasant and profitable to continue 
the cordial fellowship and to work together, as they 
did, in making the American conference of I. R. F. 
(then L. I. B.) notably successful. 

The Epoch of ‘‘ Youth Only’’—Looking back we can 
see that certain dangers which were feared by the 
alumni of the Union when the organization became 
obsessed with the youth complex, to the extent of de- 
manding “really young people” for state and national 
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officers, were in large degree realized. Most of the 
great denominations kept men of considerable age and 
experience in charge of headquarters and editing their 
papers. To be sure the serious administrative prob- 
lems which the National Executive Board had to 
wrestle with back in the early nineties, when the Union 
was the employer of several ministers over mission 
churches, and shared in no small degree the problems 
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of their respective parishes, were no longer with us 
The delusion that the young people would respond 
more readily to and work more effectively with leader- 
ship of their own very youthful leaders had its era of 
ascendancy and showed its defects. People so young 
that they “know not Joseph” are promising, enthusi- 
astic, delightful; but experience and judgment which 
can come only with maturity cannot be theirs. We 
happen to have record that the average of the Execu- 
tive Board in our day (1895 ff) was on one occasion 
twenty-nine and one half years. Several of “us” were 
above thirty-three years when we took office. Prof. 
Arthur W. Peirce, one of the greatest laymen of the 
denomination, was, we are sure, much older. We 
have seen some fearful work in certain state Unions 
due to inexperience and effervescent enthusiasm. But 
that era seems now to be subsiding. 

The Epoch Agitating Biennial Sessions—At one 
time several extremely capable, highly educated and 
determined young people became very active and in- 
fluential in trying to shape the course of the National 
Union along lines of reform and common sense (?). 
Born for leadership, as they have proved, they were 
honestly convinced that the National Union should 
follow that leadership no matter who or how many 
disagreed with certain policies proposed. Chief 
among these policies, most strenuously and persist- 
ently agitated, was the campaign to convert the 
Union, amend its constitution, alter its program, so 
that there should be sessions only once in two years. 
The amendment was actually passed at one conven- 
tion, but since it had to be approved by the next 
session it lost support during the year and was re- 
jected. (The original affirming vote, in 1929, was 40- 
30.) 

The Epoch of Institutes—So far as the attendance 
at annual conventions is concerned the Union has 
been its worst (?) competitor. But here was a laud- 
able rivalry, a strong weakness, almost the reductio 
ad absurdum, the sum of the parts exceeding the whole. 
Out of far-off beginnings in connection with conven- 
tions, department conferences, came the idea and the 
birth of the summer institutes for young people’s 
work and religious education. Of course the G. S. 
S. A. was proceeding also along these lines and appeal- 
ing to many of our constituents. In 1892 “various 


Unions were moving towards having annual summer 
meetings.”’ At Reading ’92 department congresses 
were held. Something of the sort was happening 
years ago at Murray Grove. We omit chronology and 
simply say, ““You know as well as (or better than) we 
do how many and how successful these institutes, 
Ferry Beach, Murray Grove, Mid-West, Shelter Neck 
et al have become.”’ Undoubtedly attendance at Na- 
tional Conventions is smaller than if there were no 
institutes. Undoubtedly it is well that we have 
them. 

The Epoch of ““Young People’s Day’—Our con- 
sidered judgment is, after prolonged study and ap- 
proaching the last chapter in this story, that the in- 
stitution and persistence of Young People’s Day has 
been one of the very greatest acts and programs of the 
Union. That “Day” was first observed on January 31, 
1892, but it was not adopted officially until Reading 
92, held in October. We have mentioned, in pre- 
ceding chapters, some of the high uses to which the 
special offerings on Young People’s Day have been ° 
devoted—Clara Barton Camp, Korean medical co- 
operative work, home extension church projects. The 
interest aroused has been far more significant than the 
amount of the offerings. Our evaluation of the annual 
observance is based upon what, as a minister, your 
historian has seen and heard. He has seen persons 
as young as fifteen years of age preside at and conduct 
with dignity the complete morning worship period 
of the church, assisted by others from fifteen to 
thirty-five years of age. He has heard many an ad- 
dress (usually there are two or more on each occasion) 
and read still more, as they have been published an- 
nually. He feels sure that here was a line of develop- 
ment which caused young people to begin to grow in 
confidence and ability and in public presence as noth- 
ing else ever could have done. Who can tell how 
many of the large number of ministers who came from 
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the Union got their impulsion and their confidence (as 
we have written testimony that some did) from these 
special services. Here, too, has been an annual Ex- 
hibit A to Z of the work of the several local unions. 
It has been news, sometimes first page, to the public 
press. It has made many adults in the congregation 
say, ““We never saw it in this fashion.” Standing and 
understanding are fruits hanging from the branches of 
this tree. 

“Comrades of the Quiet Hour’? Epoch—Here we 
had our own, early, perhaps prophetic ‘Oxford 
Movement.” (Though the superintendent does not 
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quite like this term, since we have no “confessional.’’) 
The name suggests the program and the ideal. It 
was not for everybody but for those who were really 
and deeply interested in the personal religious life. 
The department was inaugurated in 1915. At one 
time it enrolled nearly a thousand members. At the 
end of the first eight months it had 104 ‘‘comrades’’ 
in fourteen states, from Maine to California and in 
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the Deep South. For many years Beulah Cone con- 
ducted this with devotion and high ability. Your 
historian is not quite sure if, and when, the department 
ceased to function. He is very sure that it was one 
of those inner light influences which draw their sig- 
nificance not from numbers enrolled, but from goal 
pursued and attained. 


The Religious Work of the Union 


It is comparatively easy to search the records and 
the press, to glean from correspondence and conver- 
sations material such as constitutes almost all of this 
historical sketch. The most difficult task of all is to 
find out by searching or any other means what the de- 
votional meeting and religious training of the Union 
have amounted to. We shall give it almost scan- 
dalously few words, therefore. 

This is known to all men (who know anything at 
all about the Y. P. C. U.): First, that it could not have 
been organized if the religious program and aim had 
been omitted. Second, that had the central place 
given to the devotional meeting in the early years, 
say the first thirty or so, been minimized or canceled, 
the organization could not have lived fifty years. 
Third, it is altogether improbable that the scores of 
young men and women who have, like blessed John 
Wesley, “felt the heart strangely warmed”’ would have 
had that experience and have come into our ministry 
through it. The heart is not strangely warmed at 
socials, however laudable and necessary, at dances 
however well conducted, or in money-raising enter- 
prises, however proper and fruitful. Hearts are 
moved when people of any age accept the indispens- 
able condition of being lifted up. “Draw near to 
God and He will draw near to you.” That is what 
some of the young people did all through their youth 
with us. That is what many are doing now. For 
this reason we have, personally, deprecated the 
tendency to work for numbers by taking into the 
Union other societies of young people without the 
particular type of religious interest which desires and 
supports the devotional meeting. Personally out of 
touch with national conventions for many years, 
your historian cannot speak with propriety or author- 
ity of recent years. But of the early years he can say 
that the peak of every convention was the series of de- 


votional services, where some of the finest led us into 
the very presence of the Most High. In all these 
years the devotional meeting has been “like the 
leaven.”’ 

‘““Onward’’ 

The most useful, best-loved and most troublesome 
member of the family is Onward. The fundamental 
weakness was (and how few saw it) that our con- 
stituency was never large enough to make the paper 
solvent financially. Those who talked about a large 
subscription list assumed that every member of the 
Union was a potential subscriber, overlooking the 
fact that in hundreds of cases several members of a 
family are in the same Union. The optimists also 
did not know that in any constituency (religious) of 
which one member in seven subscribes for the ‘‘organ”’ 
it is the normal expectancy. Onward has been of 
several different sizes, styles, contents. It has had 
varying periodicity, from once a week to once a month. 
At its best it was a sixteen-page weekly. But it has 
been of high value and exceptionally meritorious under 
severe handicaps, for many years, from time to time. 
The Universalist Publishing House sank (?) hundreds 
of dollars annually while it sponsored the paper. But 
the manager, Eugene Endicott, said to the editor 
years ago, “I consider that deficit one of the best 
investments the House makes, for it helps create and 
sustain our future constituency.”’ The financial prob- 
lem never could be solved. The paper should have 
been one of the first objects for endowment. If some 
Inette Dayton had started a Permanent Onward 
Fund by a contribution of $12.50 perhaps sufficient 
would have accumulated in those days when thou- 
sands of dollars were obtained by convention pledges 
(long before there was any solicitation of pledges in 
advance, or delegates instructed to pledge). We are 
not going to tell the story of Onward. It should be 
told sometime. Without Onward the Union and its 
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work would have been impossible. The fruit is good 
and Onward has been a good tree, and still is. 


Tides 

“After the repast the delegates were escorted to 
Burial Hill.”’ (Report of Plymouth excursion, Boston 
14 Convention.) 

Somebody has always been escorting the Union 
to the cemetery. A short life was prophesied for it 
in the beginning. The “next convention will see the 
wind-up of the whole business.’’ Always someone, 
usually a minister who had no use for the Union, was 
going “to the joiners to buy it a coffin, but when 
(they) came back the (Union) was laughing.” 

Therefore a brief review of certain high tides 
may be salutary, since they flowed not only in the 
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golden age, but even when the Union was forty-nine 
years old. 

There is no department of our church work where 
such astonishing variations of altitude occur. Young 
people’s societies rival the shadow, for they “‘some- 
times shoot up taller like an India rubber ball, and 
sometimes grow so little that there’s none of (them) 
at all.’”’ Organizing a young people’s society in a 
church is giving birth to a short-lived constituency, 
so far as probable service in that particular group is 
concerned. In many unions Exodus follows Genesis 
when, all at once, “‘six to ten of our most active mem- 
bers have entered college this fall.’”’ Marriage takes 
its laudable toll, a junior department at home making 
the nurture of a senior department of the union dif- 
ficult. All this is as it should be. That which should 
not be is complete or partial failure to realize the facts, 
to have an age-chart of all children connected with the 
church, and to become aware that they have attained 
eligible age as soon as they do attain it. Tides have 
sudden recessions, too, when new members find that 
it costs something, or they fall way behind in their 
dues. In no organization are mere joiners more liable 
to inflate membership, with corresponding deflations. 

The National being but the aggregate of the locals 
has experienced this. In a period of real campaigns 
for new members we received more than 3,000 in one 
year, yet total membership declined. 

We were never as large as we were thought to 
be. We had a huge number of hypothetical members. 
Almost at the start our “9,000” consisted of about 
6,000 reported, to which were added “135 not reported 
but estimated as about forty-four members each, the 
same average as those reporting.’”’ In 1895: “If the 
unions which have not reported average as large as 
those which have, they would total 4,000. Give the 
seventy-five unions not members of the National the 
same average and the total is 2,500. Add both of 
these to the number actually reporting and we have 
15,400. But I am perfectly safe in saying that we 
have at least 16,000 members.” (Free but not inac- 
curate quotation.) 

It therefore appears that at our great Boston 
convention we had actual reports of 8,300 members, 
with an exceedingly generous estimate of nearly as 
many more. What seems probable, in this calmer 
and remote day, is that we had then 10,000 honest- 
to-goodness members. How few we have had or have 
now is not a point of major importance. The things 
done, not the number engaged, important though that 
is, is the main point. That is why we have empha- 
sized achievement. 

Boston 95 was high tide in most respects. Our 
convention decided to go there some months before 
the Christian Endeavorers decided on the city. But 
their decision secured a half-rate (one fare round trip) 
for both conventions. Fifty thousand of them, and 
perhaps 2,500 of us. It was reported that there were 
1,500 from outside Massachusetts. We overflowed a 
1,500-seat church and filled another church. We had 
606 delegates from 239 unions in twenty-seven states. 
No greater enthusiasm has been realized, perhaps, but 
greater conventions have been held (Harriman ’94 
with sixty-four delegates was one). In the ensuing 
year 1,600 members joined. 


Chicago ’98 reported 11,779 members, but only 
9,035 active. “A strong convention, in many respects 
one of the strongest,” despite its decision “‘to reduce 
expenses to the lowest amount.’ Despite its deficit 
of $1,239.87. 

Certain rising tides—Boston 95 and Chicago ’98, 
as mentioned. 1906—‘‘More than 6,000 members, 
approximately 2,000 juniors, increase of 200 senior 
membership.” . 1907—‘‘Receipts larger than in 1906.” 
1915 (California convention)—‘‘Largest annual re- 
ceipts since 1911.’ 1916—In some respects a great 
year. More new unions affiliated. Completion of 
Chattanooga church. 1920—Report of director, ‘““Every 
department except L. of C. shows great gains.”” 1921— 
“Continued growth since 1920, from 3,118 in 1919 to 
approximately 5,000.’ 1922—“‘Increased interest and 
enthusiasm.”” 1921—‘‘Determination to go forward 
increasingly.” 

Thirty years after Lynn ’89 one of the highest tides 
in Union history came in at Ferry Beach (flowing 
through the preceding year). The 1919 Convention 
moved a group of very young people, but it also caused 
seasoned laymen and clergy, three-score years and 
more, to sing peans of praise. ‘“The most constructive 
convention in the history of the Union,” said Dr. 
McCollester. The total membership reported was 
3,118. Those youngsters pledged nearly $3,000. 
Five years later Eleanor Bonner wrote: “The perfect 
convention. I shall always so regard it. It made a 
lasting impression and a glorious one.” 

The latest high tide, again at the Beach, rose 
last year. The 1938 convention was “the largest in 
ten years.”’ ‘‘Have never seen a group of youth so 
filled with enthusiasm for the work of the Union and 
the Church.” 

Make due allowance for the tendency of youth to 
think ‘“Time’s noblest offspring is the last,” and we 
still have indisputable records of many high levels. 
It is not yet time to ‘‘escort the delegates to Burial 
Hill.” 

Going Places 

From the very beginning our youth have not 
been afraid to hold conventions far from denomina- 
tional centers (on the basis of population). Years 
before the automobile promised only gas and oil ex- 
pense, when there were no competitors with the rail- 
ways, when fare-and-a-third was the best rate avail- 
able (except for Boston ’95), our young people traveled 
afar, stayed three days or more for the convention and 
from two to three more for all-day excursions by boat 
or rail. The Mid-West could not keep Easterners 
away, and the Mid-Westerners fairly flocked to the 
Atlantic seaboard. The great Northwest called twice 
and we responded. The South and the Deep South 
received us repeatedly. Even the Pacific Coast se- 
cured a convention. And once far Japan invited us, 
believing that ‘‘the first three thousand miles are the 
hardest.’”’ But we were not quite ready for an Oriental 
journey. 

Not until an entirely new generation arose, when 
the Union was twenty-two years of age, by which 
time even the youngsters of Lynn and Harriman days 
had dropped out of our ranks, did the Union venture 
to hold its sessions in a summer resort. “Ferry Beach 
for a convention! Why, the young people (not what 
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they used to be in owr day) will not attend sessions 
there. They will go to Old Orchard; they will go 
swimming and hiking. Besides, Ferry Beach (1911) 
has no adequate accommodations for a National Con- 
vention.”” That is what “they” said. But Ferry 
Beach has now had six national conventions, more 
than any other place on the map, and some of the 
very best conventions at that. After that first con- 
vention it was feasible to contemplate Murray Grove 
and Turkey Run. Here is the simple list of where 
we have been, given in the order of frequency. The 
addition of “plus” to a name means that part of 
another session was held there. 

Heading the list comes Ferry Beach with six. 
Boston is next with five. Three each were held in 
‘Chicago, Detroit, Turkey Run, and Murray Grove. 
‘Two each were held in Atlanta, Lynn (two-plus), 
Minneapolis, Rochester (N. Y.), Washington, D. C., 
Cleveland, Portland, Me. Cities entertaining but one 
convention were Akron, Chattanooga, Harriman (one- 
plus), Hartford, Jersey City, Los Angeles, Muncie, 
New Haven, New York City, Philadelphia, Providence, 
Reading, Utica, Worcester. 

In all this gadding about the young people have 
visited many an historic shrine, have had the great 
inspiration of the Potter House, the Potter Meeting- 
house, the Clara Barton Birthplace, the house where 
de Benneville preached his “first Universalist sermon 
in America.’”” They have been to Plymouth Rock and 
Bunker Hill and Mt. Vernon, and many another in- 
spiring place, and they have met and heard (some of 
them) the great patriarchal giants of the earlier days, 
Dr. Alonzo Ames Miner, Dr. Thomas Jefferson Saw- 
yer, Dr. Charles Hall Leonard (fifty years dean at 
Tufts Theological School). All along the way Dr. 
Shutter has been with us, preacher of some of the 
greatest occasional sermons. Dr. Frank Oliver Hall 
grew up with us, yet slightly in advance, for he grad- 
uated a year before we were born. No man has ever 
lifted us higher. 

Given to hospitality were the citizens and church- 
men in convention cities. We have met in Unitarian 
and Congregational churches, in a Jewish synagogue 
(New Haven mass meetings), the theaters, a high 
school auditorium (Muncie mass meeting), a municipal 
auditorium (Portland, Sunday night), and even in an 
educational institute building (Jersey City). We 
overflowed the 1,500-seat Unitarian church in Boston 
and the 800-seat auditorium of our great Lynn church, 
and other churches took our overflow. In many of 
the earlier years few churches were large enough for 
our great evening meetings. 

But think of the money it cost! Hundreds of 
thousands of dollars for traveling expenses and joy- 
riding! 

“Why this waste?’ Might they not better 
have stayed at home and given the money to the 
church or to missions? The answer is that, first, the 


_money would not have been so given, and second, it is 


that our young people knew a good investment when 
they saw one. No money ever spent by our people 
produced richer returns. Before travel was possible 
for most of our youth, in the ordinary course of life, 
the conventions made it possible, opened up new 
worlds, broadened the mind, quickened the sympathies, 
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enlarged the interests, benefited oe whole man and 
blessed, ultimately, the whole denomination. 


Persons and Personalities 


Dare we mention some persons without mention- 
ing others? Here we are on dangerous ground. All 
through the many years of Onward there have been 
biographies and portraits, many of them of persons 
the historian has known, many of whom he has known 
much, few of whom he has not heard. 

Frankly let him state that he makes no attempt to 
make this list approach being inclusive. The entire 
volume of this little history would not suffice for that. 
Some day there should be a supplementary volume 
wholly devoted to biography and personalities. 

Aunty Brown was a widow whose young husband, 
a Universalist minister, had been dead nearly half a 
century when the Union was organized. She looked 
the part, but transformed sorrow into service. For 
her “no mournful yesterdays” should set her apart in 
loneliness or stay her quiet and beautiful activities. 


‘She was “mother” to hosts of students in Akron Uni- 


versity when it was our institution, of the theological 
students in particular she was not only mother, but 
“saintly mother.””’ The widow’s mite somehow was 
an unfailing cruse of oil. She blessed conventions for 
many, many years by her faithful attendance. She 
was a monumental witness to the healthfulness and 
longevity to be derived from the simple life and almost 
intangible diet. She can no more be described than 
can the “‘Unfinished”’ or the ‘Fifth Symphony.’’ One 
may talk and talk abowt them; only as one hears, only 
as one experiences, can he appreciate them. Not this 
mention, but the vivid memories of the old guard who 
shall read these words, is our tribute. 

During her lifetime the Aunty Brown Fund was 
established. At her death she left $4,628 to the 
Union. This, we believe, is the largest donation on 
record except the General Convention donation for a 
few years. 

The Canfields—the Rev. Harry L. and Mary 
Grace—have received considerable mention in the 
course of this narrative, and they deserve more than 
we can make. Both came to us, we believe, with that 
great Pentecostal convention, Harriman 794. Harry 
was elected secretary (our first full-time if not our first 
salaried), and Mary (Webb) was elected to the Execu- 
tive Board. Just when they elected to become one 
we do not know. Yet as one there was no possible 
doubt about there being two individuals, two such as 
could not be submerged when merged. All that Dr. 
Bisbee said of Mary Grace was said well, twenty-five 
years ago. She deserved it. All that we have said 
of her creative work with the Juniors was only half. 
It was Harry who thought of Harriman as a missionary 
project and set Dr. Nash on the trail. Harry and 
Mary worked together, joint editors of Onward, work 
intermingling and overlapping. Of no persons has 
your historian more often thought and said that they 
“were always abounding in work for the Lord.”” The 
dire straits which compelled us to part with them as 
our leaders, and servants, at headquarters are still 
deeply regretted. Harry had some chickens which 
persisted in returning to the place where their portable 
coop was and squatting there on the ground, “roosting 
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on a memory,” said Harry. That is where your his- 
torian and those of his generation roost often, and 
with tender and appreciative thoughts. 

Lucy Sibley McGlauflin! Turn back to our at- 
tempted description of her in connection with Harri- 
man ’94. The devoted and talented wife of our first 
Southern missionary. Seldom has the death of the 
wife of any minister shaken and saddened so many as 
her death—far too soon, far too soon. 

Stella Marek Cushing—little ““Bohemian”’ father- 
less child, and child also of our Worcester church. 
“Order of the White Lion” by the Czechoslovakian 
Government, 1937, for her wonderful interpretation 
of its people, her people, to America. With artistry 
on the violin, with drama in her feet, and melodious- 
ness in her voice, a complete embodiment of the soul 
and artistry and drama of a great little people, such 
was Stella. We have told of her initiation of our 
Albanian work. We can never tell of her labors many. 
Wife of one of our finest young laymen, our former 
president, Samuel Cushing, mother of a son. In full, 
glorious maturity she left us. Some future searcher 
of the Onward files will find her portrait, far and away 
the most striking, life-like and beautiful of all ever 
published there. And there, and only there, he will 
find tear stains on the page. 

James D. Tillinghast, first publisher to promote 
the project for organizing the young people, first sec- 
retary, first editor, layman and minister, then layman 
again. Charter member of the Union, he saw Young 
People’s Day established, national colors adopted, 
Junior Union established (locally), Y. P. C. U. pin 
designed and made (and had the first one). Wizard 
who published topic cards and made money on them, 
besides giving them away as premiums for Onward 
subscriptions. Contributor of many Union historical 
sketches in Onward and the Leader. Now, and for 
fifteen years past, secretary of the Universalist Club. 
He has found what Ponce de Leon missed. 

The Rev. Elmer J. Felt was a president so long 
ago, forty-five years, that few recall him; and he was 
not with uslong. He was the idol of the constituency. 
He could make a president’s annual address vibrate. 
Never shall we forget his great occasional sermon, 
“This is the condemnation, that when light came into 
the world, men preferred darkness because their deeds 
were evil.”’ Only Dr. Shutter and Dr. Hall had such 
power in convention pulpits. 

Walter Stuart Kelly, a quiet man, charter mem- 
ber, one of the prime movers, little known but much 
appreciated. Of great assistance in writing this his- 
tory. 

The Rev. Harry Lawrence Veazey—child of Harri- 
man ’95 and missionary pastor there, later. A Na- 
poleonic ability to live without sleeping. Oratorical, 
magnetic, merry, promising to become one of our great 
men, the waters of the lake, August 1899, covered 
him and sweet Ellen Calhoun, our Ellen and his, for- 
ever. 

Herbert Goff, everybody’s friend, ‘“‘who has never 
missed a convention.”” This may be tradition or fact. 
The fact that more persons know Herbert, probably, 
than know any other convention attendant is no tradi- 
tion. Nor is our affection for him other than fact, 
except in its transcendence of the material. 


George F. Sears was a layman who was chairman 
of the committee to entertain the Chicago ’98 conven- 
tion. He had “no use for a church that will not keep 
me busy six nights a week.”’ He was marked for high 
service and was one of the best treasurers of the Na- 
tional Union and valuable on the Executive Board 
in trying days. Your historian served with him and 
knew and loved him, as all loved him who knew him. 
He stayed on deck even late in the progress of a pain- 
ful and incurable illness. A layman from another state, 
who had seen and appreciated Mr. Sears, established 
the George F. Sears Memorial Administrative Fund, 
to which Mrs. Sears immediately added $25. The 
foundation of that fund was the largest single gift the 
Union had received up to that time. 

Dr. Frederick A. Bisbee, editor of the Leader, was 
constant in convention attendance, almost silent during 
its sessions, but eloquent in his reports and estimates. 
The historian of the first quarter century of our life, 
he came as near seeing the Union clearly and seeing 
it whole as any man could. Occupying an office next 
to the Y. P. C. U., he was constant and valued coun- 
selor to the new editor and secretary, forty-six years 
ago. 

Drs. Nash and Shinn and McGlauflin and others 
have been mentioned elsewhere. Our limitations 
compel us to leave almost unmentioned those capable 
and devoted young women who were office assistants 
and ‘“‘maids of all work.”” When the complete history 
is written it will be incomplete without a chapter on 
those who “‘also served.” 

Absence from conventions for quarter of a cen- 
tury makes your historian incompetent to mention 
the many persons whom some younger historian, even 
when he is much older than he is now, will appraise 
and applaud. 

Both the living and the dead constitute a band of 
disciples who have ‘‘followed in His train.” 


Residue 


As he begins the final chapter the historian finds 
that he has written 15,000 words instead of the 12,000 
to which he was restricted. He is therefore giving 
headquarters and the manager of the Publishing House 
carte blanche. If one-fourth of what the historian 
has written is eliminated, he will miss it, but most 
readers will not. 

For those who are astonished at omissions the 
historian will then have the smug reply, “Of course I 
covered that in the original.’ 

Despite all efforts to be comprehensive, even in 
a highly abridged story, we find certain things which 
ought to be mentioned briefly. 

Our Song Books—The first was “Praise and 
Thanks,” prepared by Grace F. White and issued by 
the Publishing House. A very good hymnal. It was 
followed by ‘“‘Praise and Thanks No. 2.” Later on, 
Stella Marek Cushing and our Detroit Universalist 
organist, Jason Moore, compiled and in part com- 
posed “‘Songs of Work and Worship,”’ still widely used. 

“The Prophet of Good Luck,” a play by the Rev. 
Bernard C. Ruggles, is a dramatic presentation of the 
life of John Murray. Mr. Ruggles wrote it in 1915. 
It was produced many times. Playing the leading 
role led Charles Clare Blauvelt into our ministry. It 
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was produced at the convention in Chicago, 1921. Mr. 
Ruggles, after paying costs from royalties, gave the 
copyright to the Union. 

Memorial Prize Cups—The Edmund Truman 
Spooner cup, in memory of a most active member in 
Worcester, Mass., who died in 1925. The Alfred Kar- 
len cup, in memory of a “frequent delegate to national 
conventions,” presented by St. Paul (Chicago) union. 

Our gavel is made in part from the roof of the de 
Benneville house and partly from original benches of 
the Potter Meetinghouse. Presented by William H. 
Luden in 1893. 

Histories—The decennial history by Clara B. 
Adams, a charter member, written in 1899, 30,000 
words. Very valuable. ‘Twenty-fifth Anniversary,” 
by Dr. F. A. Bisbee, 1914, 15,000 words. Valuable but 
necessarily highly abridged. ‘‘Handbook’” of the 
Union, 1935, one of the very best multum in parvo 
presentations. Added to these, scores of historical 


articles in Onward from time to time. The files repay 
study. Finally, this story, from 12,000 to 15,000 
words, just a sort of surface view, the best that could 
be done within severe limits. 


Valedictory 


It has been the greatest pleasure and privilege of 
my life in the denomination to review the whole course 
of the Union, practically my whole denominational 
life, my service for the Union, the long study for college 
entrance and the ministry which resulted. The won- 
derful days going to Chicago, 1898, when “I met her,” 
and how our honeymoon was spent going to Detroit 
’06, and we lived happily ever after. No one who reads 
this story can possibly know what I now know from 
what I have left out as well as what I have recorded. 

This is my full compensation, this and the privilege 
of still working with a union forty-seven years old and 
being still one of you. 


And Thy Neighbor as Thyself 
X—And Thy Neighbor as Thyself 


Emerson Hugh Lalone 


UST before this country tumbled from the heights 
of post-war prosperity to the depths of the 
great depression, a group of earnest young men 

and women preparing for the Universalist ministry 
at St. Lawrence University addressed a memorial to 
their elders assembled in convention at Washington, 
D. C. These young people spoke out against the so- 
cial, industrial and political wrongs of the world. 
They were specific and concrete in their stand for 
freedom and democracy in all departments of life. 
And they viewed with apprehension what seemed to 
them an undue sectarian emphasis on the part of our 
church organization. Concluding the memorial they 
said: “We are far from advocating a religion of ma- 
terialism. There is nothing in this that is opposed to 
the sense of ‘a Presence whose dwelling is the light of 
setting suns and the round ocean, and the living air, 
and the blue sky, and in the mind of man.’ But the 
best way that we can express our love of that Presence 
is in unselfish love of our fellows, and the only way 
that we can serve Christ is to do justly and to love 
mercy.” Calling attention to the fact that they had 
been taught that Universalism means “‘a wider, kind- 
lier view of life, and a kindlier judgment for even the 
worst of men,” they petitioned their fellow Univer- 
salists to state their faith “in such unmistakable 
terms that it cannot be mistaken for a sectarian 
appeal.” 

As one who attended that Convention, the writer 
does not recall that the Convention spoke with any 
great emphasis the word which the students longed to 
hear. We were too preoccupied with the business of 
- dedicating a national memorial church. The students’ 
statement was interpreted simply as a request for a 
revision of our Declaration of Faith. The Convention 
gave it courteous hearing and recommended that “‘we 
try to show our faith by our works,” a safe and uncon- 
troversial generalization. Thirteen of those students 
are now active ministers of the Universalist fellowship. 


They have played an important part in reviving the 
historic mission of Universalism, and are today carry- 
ing it on by intelligent, socially-minded ministries in 
their communities. 

The theological students of 1929 were expressing 
the great ethical mission of Universalism. They were 
one in spirit with the young Elhanan Winchester of 
1779. For, exactly one hundred and fifty years before, 
Winchester had written into his diary the following 
comment on his conversion to Universalism: ““Now my 
heart being opened and viewing the worth of all souls, I 
felt great compassion toward them.’”’ Our young 
people were simply saying what Hosea Ballou had 
said in 1805, what E. H. Chapin had declared in 1843, 
what the men of the Massachusetts Universalist Con- 
vention had committed themselves to in the historic 
Convention of 1844, and what Dr. George H. Emerson 
had stood for in his editorials on industrial justice in 
the 80’s. They were seeking to rouse their Church to 
the brotherly action for which Clarence R. Skinner, 
Frank Oliver Hall, Frederic W. Perkins, Levi Powers 
and others had crusaded in the first quarter of the 
twentieth century. Ina word, they stood on the doc- 
trine of the innate worthand dignity of man, and they 
felt the imperative urge to express their worship of 
God through service of men. In this they were one 
with their Church fathers. 

This, then, is the inescapable logic of our faith, 
which declares for “the supreme value of every human 
personality, the authority of truth, known or to be 
known, and the power of good men of sacrificial spirit 
to overcome all evil.’”’ For us, the first clause of the 
great commandment, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with 
all thy strength, and with all thy mind, and thy neigh- 
bor as thyself,” has meaning only to the extent to 
which we make the second clause meaningful in the 
practical relations of life. Owr great tradition of brother- 
hood is therefore a continuing mission. 
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What does this mission mean in terms of our own 
day? It means applying the spirit, the ideals, the 
principles, of the fathers to the problems of the sons. 
Addressing the great Gloucester Celebration in 1920, 
John Coleman Adams said to his younger colleagues: 
“T want you young fellows to preach not the same 
things Murray and Ballou preached about in 1770 and 
1820, but the things they would preach about if they 
were living today.”” Dr. Adams was remembering 
that Murray and Ballou stood for freedom for all men 
and for brotherhood among all men. His admonition 
is still valid for both the laity and the clergy of the 
Universalist fellowship. We too must stand for free- 
dom for all men, and work for brotherhood among all 
men. 
In contemporary terms this means first that we 
must guard the freedom of our fellowmen, stand un- 
qualifiedly for political, economic and social freedom 
for all kinds of men, and continue to insist on the right 
of all men to speak, to write and to act freely under 
law whether we agree or disagree with them. If we 
consider any particular opinions or actions wrong or 
contrary to the common good, it is our duty to seek 
to convert by persuasion, never by coercion. We 
must not fall into the error of setting up freedom as a 
fetish; we should continue to regard freedom not as an 
end, but as the necessary condition for the achieve- 
ment of all ethical ends. But defend and preserve 
freedom for friend and opponent alike we must, else 
we forfeit all right to the great and honorable name of 
Universalist. 

In the second place, we cannot blind our eyes to 
the fact that liberty and equality of opportunity in 
this land have not to date been tempered by frater- 
nity, and that the result has been, and is, an economic 
system that is top-heavy with wealth and trembling 
on an unstable foundation of mass economic inse- 
curity. 

We must look at this situation and see it for 
what it is—the opportunity for demagogues to ap- 
peal successfully to “class” interests of worried and 
hungry men and women. Our mission in this con- 
nection is immediate and imperative and, it would 
seem, obvious. We must bring the spirit of fraternity 
to bear on the economic problems of our time, speak 
courageously the word of condemnation and warning 
whenever and wherever men continue selfishly to 
exploit their fellowmen, and educate our people to 
encourage ethical economic experimentation. Where 
economic co-operatives or credit unions are needed 
and possible, Universalists should be the first to sup- 
port and the last to oppose such practical attempts 
at brotherly co-operation. Where there is tension 
between capital and labor, it is the duty of Universal- 
ists to stand for fair play for both sides, and certainly 
never to allow themselves to be so carried away by 
partisan propaganda as to damn either the laborer or 
the capitalist as such. If capital is found guilty of 
labor spying, violence and unethical acts of any 
kind, we are constrained by our gospel of fair play to 
condemn it. If labor is unethical, we should be as 
quick to condemn. As liberals unashamed, as in- 
heritors of the great tradition of universal brother- 
hood, we must bring the spirit of honest and free 
criticism, of fair play and of scientific experimenta- 


tion, to bear on all economic tensions of our time. 

Voices of hate, animated by man’s age-old sus- 
picion of the stranger, are today complicating the dif- 
ficult task of working out our democratic destiny. 
Would-be dictators and half-mad, self-styled saviors 
are busily engaged in whipping up hate against Jews, 
Catholics and Negroes. Whenever bread is scarce, 
the stranger is not welcome. Insane and entirely 
unethical movements prosper more in these troubled 
times than at others. In this is another grave danger 
to both religion and democracy. It calls us to our 
historic mission to free men from slavery. For men 
enslaved to hate are deprived of their inheritance as 
free sons of the living God, and they in turn deprive 
others of this inheritance. The end of the process is 
the demonic moral and religious chaos which we now 
witness in the brutalities of Nazism. It is time, then, 
for us as Universalists to express the spirit of our 
fathers by saying that our Catholic, Jewish and Negro 
brothers have contributed, and now contribute, much 
to the richness of our culture. Indeed, this needs more 
than saying, it calls for implementation by positive 
friendly rapprochement between us and all these 
groups. 

It is our mission to refuse to accept war as inevit- 
able. It is our duty to maintain our historic per- 
spective and not to forget that in all history there 
has never been such widespread and deep-seated re- 
vulsion against war as now. It is our privilege to be 
at the beginning of the world’s greatest peace move- 
ment. Our fathers strove against war. Let us not be- 
tray them by surrendering to it! 

How may we accomplish these important tasks? 
By rigorous education of both ourselves and our chil- 
dren. This requires, of course, free pulpits, and in- 
telligent and devoted men and women in both pulpit 
and pew. It requires churches alert to the needs of 
their communities, courageously liberal enough to do 
the untried, and Christian enough to stand and work 
for everyone. Such churches alone deserve the name 
Universalist, for they alone keep the faith by building 
brotherhood into the future. 

Universalism began in the hearts of individual 
men. Some of these men fought lonely battles. To 
Elhanan Winchester, traveling alone in the wilderness, 
came the vision splendid of man’s universal brother- 
hood. He followed his vision. To John Murray, 
alone in a new and unknown world, came the call to 
preach the Universal Fatherhood of God and the Uni- 
versal Brotherhood of Man. He preached the great 
gospel to a hostile world. As it was, soitis. The is- 
sue of whether or not Universalism will continue to 
fulfill its mission depends on individual Universalists. 
To each of us the dual apostolic admonition speaks 
across the ages: “Every man shall bear his own bur- 
den,’ and “‘Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so fulfill 
the law of Christ.” 

As Universalists we are the heirs of a great and 
noble tradition of universal human brotherhood. It 
is a tradition of which we may be justly, albeit humbly, 
proud. It is a high honor for layman and clergyman 
alike to stand in the line of this tradition. He only 
deserves the honor who, like his spiritual fathers, ac- 
cepts the responsibility of loving his neighbor as 
himself. 
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From the Report of the First National Y. P. C. U. Convention 


THE first National Convention of the Young People’s Religious 

Societies connected with the Universalist Church began its 
sessions on the morning of Tuesday, October 22, 1889, in the 
vestry of the First Universalist Church of Lynn, Mass. 

The business meeting opened at ten o’clock. Rev. Dr. J. M. 
Pullman, pastor of the church, called the meeting to order, and 
Lee E. Joslyn, of Bay City, Mich., was made temporary chair- 
man, and Miss N. Jenison of Lynn temporary secretary. 

It was voted that the chair appoint a committee on creden- 
tials, and they were named as follows: Miss Clara B. Adams, of 
Lynn; A. J. Cardall, Bay City, Mich.; J. D. Tillinghast, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; J. Thos. Moore, Philadelphia; Harry H. Lyons, Nashua, 
N.H. An intermission was taken to give the committee time to 
do its work, after which its report was read by Dr. Pullman: 

Connecticut—Rev. W. H. Dearborn, Hartford; Miss Annie 
Parker, W. D. Perkins, Meriden; Rev. E. M. Grant, Stafford; 
Rev. L. H. Squire, New Haven. 

Maine—Revy. and Mrs. I. P. Quimby, Myra I. Russell, Miss 
A. M. Brooks, Portland; Rey. A. B. Church, South Berwick. 

Vermont—Miss Carrie Underwood, St. Johnsbury; Mrs. L. 
M. Smiley, Miss Emma Rogers, Richmond; Miss Esther Rogers, 
Brattleboro; Miss Nellie Braley, Barre; Miss Mildred Fuller, 
Rutland. 

Maryland—Rey. R. H. Pullman, Geo. E. McLaughlin and 
Fred B. Lott. 

Michigan—Lee E. Joslyn, A. J. Cardall, Rev. S. H. Roblin. 

Rhode Island—Rev. Dr. Rugg, Mrs. F. E. Field, Miss Annie 
Gunnion, Providence, representing the Y. P. M. A.; Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles E. Thomas, and F. E. Whitaker, Woonsocket; Miss 
Mabel F’. Edmands, Herbert D. Goff, Providence. 

New York—Rev. J. F. Leland, Victor; James D. Tillinghast, 
Buffalo; Mrs. W. I. Towsley, Oswego. 

Illinois—Mrs. L. B. Ransom, Oak Park; Mrs. G. B.Marsh, 
F. A. Winkelman, Miss Belle Gibson, Chicago. 

Massachusetts—Miss Sara Griffin, Miss Lelia Weeks, Miss 
Clinton Hill, Saugus; Miss Flora S. Davis, Quincy; Rev. C. S. 
Nickerson, Mrs. B. F. Colby, Mrs. C. E. Pond, Norwood; Miss 
Theresa Poole and Miss Addie Mansfield, Whitefield; George 
Stetson and Clarence L. Eaton, Weymouth; Mrs. F. W. Lamson, 
Miss Grace F. White, Mrs. Lydia Bowker, Rev. G. L. Perin, 
Boston; E. A. Darling, Rev. Dr. Chase, Rev. Dr. C. W. Biddle, 
Miss Helen A. Godfrey, Cambridge; Mr. Elwell, Harold Mar- 
shall, Nellie T. Eddy, Boston; Mrs. E. A. Read, W. J. Litchfield, 
Southbridge; Edith Kenney, Alice Newhall, May Whitney, Dan- 
vers; Lizzie B. Pratt, S. Lizzie Fisher, North Weymouth; Edith 
Currie, Rev. W. H. Gould, Natick; A. K. Russell, L. K. Russell, 
Kimball Russell, Angie Wellington, Grace Swan, Arlington; 
Sarah H. Ross, Rockport; S. B. Payne, Miss Dennison, H. R. 
Rose, West Somerville; J. E. Griffin, Annisquam; F. W. Hamil- 
ton, W. S. White, S. M. Powers, Tufts Divinity School; Rev. 
F. A. Gray, E. F. Britton, Worcester; Rev. W. E. Gibbs, Miss 
Nellie Sargeant, Forest Bernard, Lawrence; Rev. A. F. Walsh, 
W.L.S. Gilcreast, Methuen; Miss May Walker, Cora M. Haynes, 
Manchester; Ezra W. Reid, Mrs. E. A. Holmes, Mrs. B. L. Bram- 
hall, Plymouth; Georgie Haynes, Leslie Moore, Jennie Harwood, 
Somerville; Rev. J. C. Snow, D. D.; Franklin P. Stiles, Haverhill; 
Miss Jennie Murkland, Miss Essie Mace, Miss Clara Adams, 
Lynn; W. S. Kelly, Mark Adams, Miss E. Belle Perhim, Lowell; 
Rey. R. A. White, Newtonville; Rev. J. S. Gledhill, E. F. Sibley, 
E. S. Newton, Spencer; Mrs. Annie Davidson, Mary Philbrook 
and Maria Philbrook, East Boston. 

New Hampshire—Rev. B. G. Russell, Marlboro; H. F. 
Skinner, H. Russell, Claremont; Mrs. J. A. Hicks, Miss Ella R. 
Holden, Concord; Mrs. C. R. Merrill, Mrs. Etta Morrison, Man- 
chester; J. F. Whitney, H. H. Lyons and Mrs. Lyons, Rev. H. B. 
Smith, Nashua; Rev. James Eastwood, Kingston. 

Pennsylvania—H. R. Rose, H. A. Markley, Miss Romig, 
Rev. Dr. E. C. Sweetser, Mr. Hart, J. M. Guilbert, J. T. Moore, 
Messiah, Philadelphia. 


Ohio—Rev. Mrs. A. A. Datforth and Rev. C. E. Nash. 

Kansas—Miss Letha E. Putnam. 

On motion of Rev. George L. Perin, of Boston, a Committee 
on Permanent Organization was appointed. It was voted at 
12.18, to take a recess till 1.30. 

It was 1.53 when the Convention came to order. Rev. E. 
M. Grant then presented the report of the Committee on Per- 
manent Organization. They made the following reeommenda- 
tions: 

(1) That all young people’s organizations, by whatsoever 
name known in our church, do now unite in a national or- 
ganization. (2) That this organization shall be of the simplest 
character, which shall accomplish the great end of a sympathetic 
union of these societies in the development of the spiritual life 
of the young people, and the advancement of the spiritual work 
of our church. (8) That in view of the work already done by our 
convention in relation to the young people’s societies, a committee 
of two from each state confer with the General Convention Com- 
mittee of the Young People’s societies and report a constitution 
and by-laws at this session, if possible. (4) That Lee E. Joslyn, 
of Michigan, be president, and J. D. Tillinghast, of New York, 
be secretary of this body till the next meeting, or till their suc- 
cessors are elected. 

W. S. Kelly, of Lowell, moved to amend the first recom- 
mendation by inserting the word ‘‘devotional’ before the word 
organization. On motion of Rev. F. A. Gray, of Worcester, the 
word “‘religious’’ was inserted. 

The second recommendation was adopted without debate. 

A motion to table the third was lost by a large vote, and Rev. 
Geo. L. Perin, of Boston, explained it for the committee. He 
said that many Young People’s organizations had been formed 
under the recommendation of the General Convention of the 
church. As twelve states were now represented, a committee of 
twenty-four was proposed, and it was desired to have the Com- 
mittee on Young People’s Organizations of the General Con- 
vention consult with this committee. 

The fourth recommendation was adopted, and Lee E. Jos- 
lyn, of Michigan, made president, and J. D. Tillinghast, of 
New York, secretary, till further action should be taken. 

It was voted, on motion of W. S. Kelly, that a committee of 
seven be appointed by the chairman of this convention, one mem- 
ber to be Rev. H. W. Rugg, to represent the Committee of the 
General Convention, and that this committee draft and report a 
constitution at once. 

The afternoon session closed with singing, after which the 
Convention of Young People’s Societies was resumed in the 
vestry. This was opened with a brief service of praise, after 
which the report of the Committee on Constitution was read. A 
long and earnest debate followed. After various amendments 
the Constitution was adopted, as read. The name chosen was, 
“The Young People’s Christian Union of the Universalist 
Church.” (‘‘Art. III, Sec. 1.—Any religious society connected 
with a Universalist Church may become a member of this Union 
by notifying its secretary of their desire so to do, and of their 
purpose to abide by the Constitution and By-Laws.”’) 

The Convention adjourned until 7.30. At that hour a large 
and notable audience assembled. The young people’s delegates 
were conspicuously seated in the center of the auditorium. 
President Lee E. Joslyn presided, in pursuance of a vote of the 
General Convention, as a compliment to the Young People’s 
Societies. 

The meeting adjourned till Wednesday morning at nine 
o’clock, when the following officers were elected: 

President, Lee E. Joslyn, Bay City, Mich.; secretary, James 
D. Tillinghast, Buffalo, N. Y.; treasurer, Miss N. Jenison, Lynn, 
Mass.; Executive Board, J. Thomas Moore, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Miss Clara B. Adams, Lynn, Mass.; Miss Belle Gibson, Chicago, 
Ill.; Miss A. M. Brooks, Portland, Me. 

N. Jenison, Temporary Secretary. 
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Our Library Desk 


For Modern Liberals 


The Modern Movement in American 
Theology. By Frank Hugh Foster. 
(Revell. $1.75.) 


Modern liberals who are struggling with 
the confusions and uncertainties that beset 
their position at the moment will find in 
Professor Foster’s book a rapid, readable 
and reliable summary of ‘how they got 
that way.’”’ The story of the liberal move- 
ment in American Protestantism from the 
time of the Civil War down to the World 
War covers a momentous period and 
treats of the terrific impact made by the 
theory of evolution and by critical Biblical 
scholarship upon traditional New England 
Orthodoxy. To look back upon the 
changes wrought in the last seventy years 
is like reading about a great battle in 
which many generals participated, each 
one striking his sector, winning his ground, 
and then waiting for the next assault to 
begin. We are left, however, with the un- 
easy feeling that when the victory was won 
the victors did not quite know what to do 
with it. 

In 1874, Dr. Charles Hodge of Princeton 
set out to deliver an annihilating blow to 
the theory of evolution which was an- 
nounced in 1859. ‘‘What is Darwinism? 
It is Atheism.’ But Asa Gray, John 
Fiske, James McCosh, Henry Ward Beech- 
er, Washington Gladden and Borden P. 
Bowne executed some flank maneuvers 
and finally wore down the enemy, who re- 
treated without surrendering and is now 
using guerrilla tactics, largely in the Bible 
Belt. 

The fight to look upon religion through 
the eyes taught to see in the light of Bibli- 
cal criticism involved a long and arduous 
campaign. The influence of Horace Bush- 
nell in the liberal movement is described, 
and the conclusion is reached that, while 
he helped to change the theological atmos- 
phere of the times, he had done his signif- 
icant thinking under the older order and 
was unable to grasp and make use of all of 
the available truth. Henry Ward Beecher 
passes in review, and we see him as a 
champion of the doctrine that the accept- 
ance of newer interpretations in the field of 
religion do not invalidate the essential re- 
ligious experience. George A. Gordon, 
William N. Clarke, Henry C. King, are 
allowed to state their cases and are sub- 
jected to a brief evaluation. Dr. Foster 
attempts to treat his own contribution to 
the movement objectively, and succeeds to 
a remarkable degree. He aligns himself 
with the radical school, which, dispensing 
with supernatural views of religion and 
making use of the historical-scientifie ap- 
proach to the Bible, abandons the old doc- 
trinal structure of theology entirely, or else 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
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remakes it so thoroughly that it is a new 
thing. The justification advanced by this 
school is stated: “The elimination from 
Christian thinking of the accumulated er- 
rors of former ages should serve to elimi- 
nate also elements of confusion, and set 
forth in a truer light what Christian ex- 
perience really teaches. The experience of 
a man is his real religion.” 

This book has a value for those who de- 
sire to understand the context of modern 
liberalism. Particularly for younger stu- 
dents, these sketches will serve to bring 
acquaintance with thinkers just outside 
the limits of our own contradictory con- 
temporaneity. 

The weakness of the book lies in its self- 
imposed limitations: it set out to discuss 
the liberal movement in terms of the Con- 
gregational contributions. Unitarian and 
Universalist influence is not discounted, 
but neither is it recognized. The same im- 
pression is given that many Unitarian and 
Universalist writings give—that the lib- 
eral movement has a denominational copy- 
right mark stamped upon it. The liberal 
movement is, of course, a great stream 
with many tributaries. 

The brave, assertive confidence of the 
liberals does not ring today so triumph- 
antly as it did twenty-five years ago, and 
the younger liberals realize that they must 
reckon with the New Orthodoxy. And 
they recognize that they are not now deal- 
ing with ignorant reactionaries, but with 
keen men who have taken all that Dr. 
Foster could offer and have come back say- 
ing: “Something more is required of a faith 
that would endure in these days.” 

An extraordinary number of typograph- 
ical errors in the printing were noticed, and, 
needless, to say, they added nothing to the 
worth of the book. 

Max A. Kapp. 


* ox 


Religious Philosophy 
Types of Religious Philosophy. By 


Edwin A. Burtt. (Harper.) 


Edwin A. Burtt has written a book 
which should grace the handiest shelf of the 
busiest minister. The purpose is told in 
the introduction: ‘“There are two different 
ways of studying religion. One is to help us 
become more religious. It wishes not so 
much to enlighten our minds as to edify and 
warm our hearts.’”’ The emotional asso- 
ciations and the inspirational messages of 
sacred writings “‘encourage a fuller exem- 
plification in the conduct of our religious 
ideals.’ The other way is “‘to achieve an 
accurate and objective understanding of 
religion. Increased knowledge without or 
with piety is the goal.” The general 
methods of this procedure are the same as 
those by which we guide our reflection 
when endeavoring to understand correctly 
other subjects than religion. The book 


“embodies the conviction that religion 
needs to be understood as well as lived, and 
that zeal without breadth of knowledge is 
at best unstable, at worst a social danger.”’ 
The latter viewpoint is followed. 

Here is a text that is basic for the re- 
ligious liberal; for the orthodox an assem- 
blage of facts worth studying and ponder- 
ing. Clarity in the use of words, consist- 
ency in affirmations, respect for all dis- 
coverable facts, impartiality in the inter- 
pretation of pertinent facts, should be the 


basis of a true religious understanding, 


according to the author. There are three 
approaches, to use the idea of the book, to 
the understanding of religion. They are: 
History of Religion, Psychology of Re- 
ligion, and Philosophy of Religion. In 
the different thoughts presented these ap- 
proaches are consistently followed. 

There are eleven chapters, and they give 
a clear idea of Professor Burtt’s intention: 
“Introduction,” ‘‘The Early Historical 
Background,” ‘‘The Catholic Philosophy 
of Religion,” ‘Protestant Fundamental- 
ism,’ “The Religion of Science,” “‘Agnos- 
ticism,”’ “Ethical Idealism,’’ ““Modernism,”’ 
“Humanism,” “Some Individual Philoso- 
phies and Current Trends,” and “‘Conclu- 
sion.” A single subject is treated in its 
relation to other subjects. The careful 
reader is never at a loss to know the bear- 
ing, the interfusion of one subject to the 
other. Each chapter deals somewhat 
with the various branches of the main 
stem of thought. 

This is a book for all interested in re- 
ligion, past and present, to read. It is 
perhaps too bad that so worthy a book 
should be couched so much in the philo- 
sophical language, but there is of course 
a question whether popularization of this 
subject will permit the true meaning. 
Nevertheless “Types of Religious Philos- 
ophy”’ could profitably be read by most of 
us. By an interested teacher the material 
might be used as the basis for a series of 
Adult Sunday school lessons. Or a live 
pastor could hold a series of evening dis- 
cussion groups on the religious philosophies 
explained. 

The minister of today must have ready 
at hand an answer to the deeper and ever 
changing interpretation of religion. A 
common complaint of laymen is, “My 
pastor cannot or does not set me straight 
on my religious thoughts and readings. 
He generally resorts to the old theology 
and metaphysics in answer to some of my 
doubts.” I think this is a reasonable 
complaint. It does not necessarily, how- 
ever, reflect on the ability of the minister. 
There is much confusion in the minds of 
questioners and many isms in their think- 
ing, and the pastor but reflects this con- 
fusion in his attempts at explanation. But 
here is a book where there is no confusion. 
If for instance the question, ‘‘What is 
Humanism?” is asked the answer is in the 
chapter on Humanism. Humanism in its 

(Continued on page 658) 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


FERRY BEACH PINES, SACO, MAINE 


For all who know them—a lovely mem- 
ory. 

For all who have that privilege yet in 
store—anticipation. 

Religious Education Institute, July 
15-22. 


OTHER PLANS AT FERRY BEACH 


During the Religious Education In- 
stitute, July 15-22, at Ferry Beach, Saco, 
Maine, a number of interesting and inform- 
ing events will occur. On Sunday, the 
16th, the Grove preacher will be Rev. 
Ellsworth Reamon, D. D., of Syracuse, 
N. Y., who will use as his subject ‘‘The 
Things That Really Count.’”’ Mrs. Reamon, 
who is president of the New York Sunday 
School Association, will lead the worship 
service of the church school that morning, 
and teach the children’s class at the school 
hour. 

In the evening, Rev. Max A. Kapp, 
president of the General Sunday School 
Association, will talk to us about hymns, 
their stories, their relationships, their 
values. Slides and pictures will be shown, 
and together we shall sing some of these 
hymns. This past winter Mr. Kapp con- 
ducted a radio hour in Rochester on this 
subject, and we look forward to this eve- 
ning with hymns and their stories, out of 
that experience. 

All the usual events of the week we an- 
ticipate, the clam-bake on the beach (or 
for those who prefer it, the trip to Old 
Orchard), the sail up the Saco River; in- 
stead of the stunt night, a circus (and that 
means bring your circus equipment along, 
including any masquerade costumes you 
may have). We are inviting the General 
Superintendent of Universalist Churches, 
Dr. Robert Cummins, to spend an evening 
with us, and share with us his hopes and 
aspirations for the church we all serve, and 


help us to see more clearly our relationship 
to it. 

Of course there will be some surprise 
features, but you’ll have to plan to share 
the week, to appreciate all it has in store 
for you. No, the Religious Education In- 
stitute is no vacation. It isn’t intended 
for such. It is a planned opportunity for 
the training of leaders for the work of the 
church. To that end its hours are filled. 
There is fun, there is fellowship, there is 
wider contact than a local church can offer. 
But there is work galore—work for every- 
one present. Work that will strengthen 
the local church. And that is why we have 
an institute, isn’t it? 

* * 


FROM THE SOUTHLAND 


The week of June 5-12 marked the first 
annual Vacation Church School at Out- 
law’s Bridge, North Carolina. 

An extraordinarily fine staff of profes- 
sionally trained teachers made the school 
an outstanding success. The following 
classes were offered: basket weaving, na- 
ture study, work with beginners and prim- 
aries, choric expression, dramatization, rec- 
reation, woodcrafts and Bible study. 

Mr. Ulrich conducted the daily worship 
service and the closing assembly. 

Seven teachers and thirty-five pupils 
had a perfect attendance record for the 
week. Enrollment in the school grew 
from forty-three on Monday to sixty-four 
on Friday. 

The climax of the week was the church 
school service at which the results of the 
week’s work were very much in evidence. 
Reports were given by members of each 
group activity. The Joseph cycle of Bible 
stories was dramatized by the juniors, 
assisted by the young people. A display of 
all the handwork was arranged in the 
church. Ninety were present for this ser- 
vice.—F rom The Tar Heel Universalist. 

* * 


I WANT A BETTER WORLD 


Some persons complain of the unfriend- 
liness of the universe, and point to droughts 
and floods, hurricanes and earthquakes, and 
the futile attempts to find a meaning in it 
all, as evidence that the world is hostile to 
human life. The greater losses result, not 
from the disasters beyond our control, but 
from human negligence, preventable causes 
and deliberate human destruction. 

Some persons are tremendously im- 
pressed with the apparently insignificant 
place of our earth in the astronomical 
scheme. But I rejoice that it is included 
at all, and, small though it is compared to 
other bodies, it is quite as big as we can 
manage. 

I would not change the natural order 
very much, but I would like a world in 
which all that man can reach and change 
would be brought under human intelligence 


and good will. It is man, working on 
the materials and forces of the world, that 
gives it significance. What he has done 
with marvelous ingenuity to harness the 
material forces I would have him do with 
social forces. 

I would like a world not without the 
struggles which make for strength and 
reward courage, but a world in which the 
game of life could be played with a fighting 
chance to win with dice unloaded. Man 
progresses under compulsion of necessity, 
but millions are defeated before they begin 
to live in the unequal struggle against dis- 
ease and poverty. There are risks enough 
without bringing into life those doomed 
by circumstances to asylum and prison. 

Man, who has gone so far in subduing 
nature, must master his own life. The 
capacity to control is his divinest genius. 
A being who has discovered the multipli- 
cation table, charted the heavens, made his 
way among the clouds, and thrown his 
voice around the globe, can conquer eco- 
nomic slavery, abolish poverty, dispel 
ignorance, eradicate disease, build lasting 
peace, and bring into this world the King- 
dom of God.—From The Builder, Peoria, 
Illinois. 


* * 


TO THE CRITICS 


It is a strenuous world 
That has been wished on the present-day 
youth. 
Problems, 
Industrial, political, moral, 
Surge in the air. 
Moving picture, radio, and automobile 
Have helped to create an environment 
That, like a mighty rushing torrent, 
Is sweeping the world. 
The younger generation 
Knee-deep in its waters 
Is trying valiantly. 
To utilize the energy of the current, 
While we stand on the shore, 
Wringing our hands, 
And criticize their bathing-suits. 
From “Teachers are People,” 
by Virginia Church. 
* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Miss Yates of the G. S. S. A. staff spent 
several days recently at East Northfield, 
Mass., as part of her vacation. 


Mrs. Betty Holden Baker has accepted 
appointment as director of religious edu- 
cation at the Unitarian church of Wellesley 
Hills, Mass., starting in September. 

After seven weeks in the field, Miss An- 
drews has returned to Headquarters. She 
shared in two state conventions, [llinois 
and Iowa, did field work in both these 
states, and climaxed the trip by teaching 
at the Mid-West Institute at Lake Geneva, 
Wis. A further account of her experiences 
will appear shortly. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News and Interests 


PERSONALS 


J. P. Mead of Kent, Ohio, treasurer of 
the Ohio Universalist Convention and for 
many years trustee of the Universalist 
Publishing House from Ohio, died June 25. 
Details will appear in a later issue of the 
Leader. 


Dr. and Mrs. Fred Charles Leining an- 
nounce the marriage of their daughter, 
Barbara May, to Vernon LeRoy Whiter 
on Wednesday, June 28, at Brattleboro, Vt. 


Miss Harriet G. Yates, field supervisor 
of the G.S.S. A., entertained the members 
of the Headquarters staff at her new apart- 
ment, 1 Cliff Terrace, Malden, Wednes- 
day evening, June 28. Following an out- 
door picnic supper the party gathered in 
Miss Yates’ apartment and gave Miss 
Priscilla A. Wright a miscellaneous shower. 
Miss Wright and William E. Gardner, 
executive secretary of the Y. P.C. U., will 
be married in September. Those present 
were Dr. and Mrs. Robert Cummins, Dr. 
John M. Ratcliff, Rev. Charles H. Em- 
mons, Miss Esther A. Richardson, Miss 
Gladys Knott, Miss Dora J. Brown, Mrs. 
Alice E. Taylor, Miss Dorothy Thomas, 
Miss Susan M. Andrews, Mrs. Janet 
Stover, William E. Gardner, Miss Priscilla 
A. Wright, Miss Florence I. Adams, Miss 
M. Leona Haskins, Mrs. Mary M. Vin- 
cent, Mrs. Erna Dexter, Alton Dodge, and 
Dr. Emerson Hugh Lalone. 


Connecticut 


Bridgeport.—Rev. Harold H. Niles, pas- 
tor. The men’s club has accepted the 
commission to raise money to send the pas- 
tor and his wife to the Washington Con- 
vention. The first activity for this purpose 
—-a strawberry festival at the home of Mrs, 
Fred W. Tracy—was a decided success. The 
mission circle has met all its obligations and 
in addition has contributed $21 extra to 
the work in North Carolina in response to 
the appeal of Mrs. Seth R. Brooks. The 
woman’s club has had a very successful 
year, with interesting programs and con- 
tributions to the church, social welfare 
work, and the Ferry Beach Park Associa- 
tion. The Y. P. C. U. sponsored a basket- 
ball team in the Inter-Church League 
again this year and won first place in the 
senior division. Forty-three Bridgeporters 
attended the annual Y. P. C. U. state 
outing and the service of appreciation for 
the late Dr. Theodore A. Fischer at Stony 
Creek on June 18. Church services will 
end on July 16 for vacation and will be 
resumed on Sept. 3. 


Massachusetts 
Somerville, First—Rev. George E. Leigh- 
ton, D. D., pastor. At the March meeting 
of the Woman’s Union a special Blessings 
Box day service was held during the morn- 
ing missionary session, with a candlelight 


“Mission” pageant, a review of ‘Glass 
Windows,”’ a story of the mountain-folks 
of Kentucky, by Mrs. Arthur 8. Waldron, 
and an impressive collection and opening 
of the Blessing Boxes. Mrs. Edwin M. 
Powers had charge of the service. The 
speaker in the afternoon was Mrs. Singiser 
of Watertown, president of the Massa- 


chusetts Federation of Women’s Church - 


Societies. March 29 a Spring Festival 
was held in the parish house, commencing 
with luncheon under the direction of Mrs. 
Wm. T. Hayes. Mrs. Elwood G. Bryant 
was. general chairman. On March 6 a 
meeting of all the Somerville Protestant 
churches was held in the parish house 
to organize the Somerville Council of 
Churches. Holy Thursday service was con- 
ducted by Rev. Alfred S. Cole of Crane 
Theological School. Rev. Wm. Couden 
of Providence, R. I., spoke at the Good 
Friday service. A large congregation at- 
tended the Easter service. The men’s club 
under the direction of Louis H. Smith 
served a May breakfast, May 1, in the 
banquet room of the parish house. Wom- 
en’s Sunday and Mothers’ Day were ob- 
served on Sunday, May 14, the women 
having entire charge of the service. Mrs. 
Frederick Glazier Smith spoke on ‘““Women 
of the Bible.’”’ Mrs. Carrie Cushing gave 
the prayer. Others taking part were Mrs. 
Walter Farnham, Mrs. Frederick Prechtel 
and Mrs. Houghton. The church was rep- 
resented by Dr. and Mrs. Leighton, Mr. 
and Mrs. George B. Whiting and Mrs. 
Arthur S. Waldron and Mrs. Prechtel at 
the Franklin Convention. The annual 
meeting of the Woman’s Union was held 
on May 8 with the men as special guests. 
A new club has been formed called the 
“Footlights Club,’ age unlimited; object, 
the presentation of plays for all occasions. 
The church school enjoyed its annual field 
day on June 3 at the Sheepfold. Chil- 
dren’s Day was observed on Sunday, 
June 11. Diplomas and Bibles were dis- 
tributed to graduates and attendance pins 
were awarded. Several babies were 
christened. The last service for the season 
was held Sunday, June 17, The opening 
date is Sept. 10. During the season the 
church has lost several of its members of 
long standing—George Grover, Everett 
Cole, Mrs. Eunice Stone, Mrs. Addie 
Holmes, Miss Edith Starrett and Mrs. 
Annie S. Carter. Miss Ruth Shedd be- 
came Mrs. Albert F. Wicklund on June 24 
at a church ceremony, and Miss Rosamond 
E. Orcutt on June 28 was married to Bruce 
E. Wilkins at her home. 

Palmer.— Rev. Frederic A. Mooney, 
pastor. Officers for the Fortnightly Club 
were elected June 6 as follows: President, 
Mrs. William R. Faulkner; vice-president, 
Mrs. Milton J. Wood; secretary, Mrs. 
Frederick L. Sherman; treasurer, Mrs. 


Kenneth P. Keefe. Eight members of the 
Y. P. C. U. attended the Clara Barton. 
Field Day at North Oxford Sunday, June 
18. Members of Thomas Lodge A. F and 
A. M. and of Revere Chapter No. 40 
O. E. S. attended the Sunday morning ser- 
vice on June 18 in observance of St. John’s 
Day. The St. Paul’s boys’ club held a food 
sale on Saturday, June 17, to secure funds 
to buy baseball uniforms. The Ladies” 
Social Union held a picnic and social at 
the home of one of its members, Mrs. 
James A. Butler, North Wilbraham, on 
Tuesday afternoon and evening, June 20. 
Children’s Day was observed June 25. A 
program of songs, recitations, and anthems 
by the choir, was presented under the di- 
rection of Mrs. Milton J. Wood and Miss: 
Laura Tays. One hundred potted plants: 
were distributed to the children. Although 
there will be no church school classes dur- 
ing July and August, a vacation church 
school service will be held every Sunday 
at 9.45. The first three of the union sum- 
mer services—the Baptist, the Congrega- 
tional and the Universalist churches par- 
ticipating—was held in the Universalist. 
church July 2. The pastor’s oldest son, 
Frederic Jr., a graduate of the class of 
1939, Palmer high school, will spend the 
summer at Ferry Beach. An all-day 
church school picnic was held at Lake 
George, Wales, Saturday, July 1. 
Marlboro.—Rey. Arthur M. Soule, pas- 
tor. Children’s Day was observed June 
11 with a program by the church school. 
Reviewing the junior lessons of the past. 
quarter, Mrs. Soule asked seventy-five 
questions, which were answered by Miss 
Barbara Marsh, an outstanding Bible 
student. Church closed for the summer 
with the service of June 25, when Mr. 
Soule took as his subject “A Living 
Church.” Mr. and Mrs. Soule have gone 
to Freeport, Me., for their vacation. Ser- 
vices will be resumed Sept. 10. 
Everett.—Rev. George H. Wood, pastor. 
The church school had an outing at 
Franklin Park June 3. The Y. P. C. U. 
attended the memorial service at the grave 
of John Murray on June 4. Rev. and Mrs. 
G. H. Wood attended the McCollester 
birthday party at the Wayside Inn on 
June 5. The Church School Council met. 
at the parsonage on June 6 with Mrs. Mary 
I. Chamberlain, state director, in attend- 
ance. On Thursday, June 8, a calendar 
supper was held in the vestry with over 
225 present. Mrs. Millicent Starr was in 
charge. Children’s Sunday was observed 
June 11 with a fine congregation. Promo- 
tions and awards were made and four chil- 
dren christened. The Y. P. C. U. attended 
the Clara Barton Camp field day in the 
afternoon. Several friends accompanied 
Mrs. Charles Conant to the Flag Day 
exercises on June 14. The new Girl Scout 
Troop sponsored by the Women’s Union 
is growing in size, and an investiture ser- 
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vice for the girls was held June 15. The 
concluding church service of the season 
was held Sunday, June 18. Miss Ann L. 
Woodward and Harold D. Aldrich were 
married at noon following the morning 
worship. Attendance at morning services 
during June averaged 112. The minister 
will call a Council of Executives meeting 
on July 13; and the church school will 
formulate its plans at a council meeting 
on July 11. Since beginning his pastorate 
Dec. 1, 19388, Mr. Wood has officiated at 
twenty-four funerals and five weddings, 
received one member into the church, and 
christened four children. Mr. and Mrs. 
Wood will be at West Yarmouth, Cape 
Cod, Mass., during July and August. 


Ohio 

Cincinnati—Rev. Carl H. Olson, pas- 
tor. Major James W. Walters, a member 
of the National Memorial Church now 
resident in this city, has accepted ap- 
pointment to the official board to fill the 
unexpired term of Albert S. Hibbs, whose 
employment elsewhere caused his resigna- 
tion. Bids are being received for the re- 
decoration of the church auditorium dur- 
ing the summer. This project completes 
the cycle of a rotational improvement 
schedule set up by the minister when he 
went to Cincinnati six years ago. A “‘June 
Festival’ in cabaret style was given on 
June 5 and 6, with professional talent. 
The affair marked a new departure in en- 
tertainment and was also a financial suc- 
cess. Cincinnati will be represented at 
both the Lynn Y. P. C. U. Convention and 
the Mid-West Institute at Shakamak 
State Park, Ind. The nursery school con- 
ducted by the church has concluded its 
fourth season with marked success. En- 
rollment for the fall season has already 
begun. Miss Kathryn Steiner, a univer- 
sity-trained nursery school director, will 
head the school for her third season. Sun- 
day evening forum meetings are scheduled 
for the fall. A ‘“‘test’’ meeting on a city 
charter amendment to abolish propor- 
tional representation was held on May 28. 
Charles P. Taft, a member of the city 
council, and Chase M. Davies, former 
president of the board of education, were 


‘the speakers. The interest manifested in 


this debate led to plans for the fall meetings 
on controversial issues with both sides rep- 
resented. During July, this congregation 
will unite with the Walnut Hills Congre- 
gational Church for union services. The 
first two Sundays in July, the minister of 
the Congregational church will occupy the 
Universalist pulpit with Mr. Olson con- 
ducting the worship services. Mr. Olson 
will preach at the Congregational church 
on the third and fourth Sundays in July. 
Mr. Olson will attend summer school at 
the University of Pittsburgh from July 6 
through August 11, completing some work 
in the graduate school in the fields of psy- 
chology and religious education. He will 
return to Cincinnati each Friday, except- 
ing for one week-end, durjng the term. 


Columbus.—Rev. Harmon M. Gebhr, 
pastor. Sunday morning congregations 
have increased more than thirteen percent 
during the year. The Clara Barton Guild 
and the choir have also been enlarged. 
An orchestra has been organized under the 
minister’s leadership. Since February, 
1938, eleven members have joined the 
church. Efforts to organize a church school 
have been discouraging. Improvements 
during the year include a complete new 
heating system and a new gas range in the 
kitchen, completely paid for. Thus far 
the considerable reduction in state aid has 
been made up in full from within the 
church. Two denominational meetings, 
the Central-Winchester Association’s an- 
nual gathering and a Young People’s Rally, 
were held during the year. About fifty 
attended the Association meeting and 
ninety the rally. The last service of the 
season, on July 2, was held in the Flint 
church, a few miles north of Columbus, 
with a picnic following the service. Ser- 
vices will begin again Sept. 8. At the Ohio 
Convention Miss Gloria Strait was elected 
president of the Ohio women and J. C. 
Woodard was elected to membership on 
the State Convention board. 


Ontario 


Olinda.—Rev. Will E. Roberts, pastor. 
Children’s Sunday brought out a good 
attendance. At the school session each 
class reported regarding its work of the 
past year. The primary department was 
represented with recitations by Dorothy 
Jean Upcott and Lanny Bruner. Mrs. 
W. E. Roberts as teacher of the inter- 
mediates showed the Bible book-case her 
class had been building. For exceptionally 
good attendance at school, perfect except 
for illness, Harriet and Jimmie Reive were 
each given a Bible from their teacher, Mrs. 
Roberts. The superintendent, Mrs. Al- 
bert L. Bruner, presented every child with 
a beautiful white rose from her own garden. 
A potted plant was given to every member 
of the school by the pastor. At the morn- 
ing church service one child was christened. 


* * 


UNIVERSALISTS WIN CHAMPION- 
SHIP 


“T am glad that in this country we settle 
our differences on the basket-ball court and 
not on the battle-field,’’ said the pastor of 
the Hungarian Reformed Church at the 
meeting of the Inter-Church Recreation 
Council of Bridgeport, Conn., this spring, 
when prizes were awarded for the season’s 
competition. Sitting before the speaker 
and warmly applauding his declaration 
were members of teams representing such 
churches as the Ukranian, Russian, Slovak, 
Rumanian, Swedish, as well as the Baptist, 
Congregational, Methodist, Presbyterian, 
Episcopal, and Universalist. 

Under the auspices of the Inter-Church 
Recreation Council, with Louis Nanchy of 
the Stratford Congregational Church and 
the Y. M. C. A. in charge, over 375 athletes 


played basket-ball during the 1938-39 
season. 

Led by Captain John Mackie, president- 
elect of the Y. P. C. U. for 1939-40, the 
Universalist team won the championship 
in the Senior League. The team was com- 
posed of John Mackie, Ernest Anderson, 
Robert Germaine, William Snow, Clifford 
Howard, John Germaine, William Neale, 
Henry Benchowski, and Tracy Blair, all 
members of the Y. P. C, U. 

In two games outside the league sched- 
ule, the Universalists beat the team of the 
Church of the Divine Paternity in New 
York City and the hitherto unbeaten 
Monroe Athletic Club. 

Because of his interest in the team, Rev. 
Harold H. Niles was presented with the 
trophy which the Walnuts won in the city- 
wide gold-medal tournament in Bridge- 
port, which brought together at the end of 
the basket-ball season the champion 
players of the various leagues in the city. 
On the Walnuts were four members of the 
championship Universalists, winners of 
the Inter-Church League. 

At the annual banquet of the Boys’ Club 
of Bridgeport on June 12, Mr. Niles was 
made an honorary member of the Boys’ 
Club Alumni because of services which he 
has rendered the organization. Coach 
Eddie Donnelley of the Yale wrestling 
team and Mr. Niles were the principal 
speakers. 

* ok 
YOUNG WOMAN WANTED FOR 
FERRY BEACH 


The Ferry Beach Ladies’ Aid is inter- 
ested in securing the services of some 
young woman with experience in planning 
and supervising an organized program for 
children present at the institutes. Any- 
one interested is asked to communicate 
with Mrs. Minot Inman, Box 127, Fox- 
boro, Mass., stating qualifications and ex- 
perience. 

* * 


KNIGHT-UPTON 


Miss Lois Hathaway Upton, daughter of 
the treasurer of the Universalist Publishing 
House, George A. Upton, and Mrs. Upton, 
was married to Edward Vinton Knight 
Friday evening, June 28, at the First Uni- 
versalist Church of Salem. Rev. Tracy 
M. Pullman officiated and was assisted by 
the groom’s father, Rev. Franklin Knight 
of Mapleknoll, Great Barrington. 

The bride was attended by her sister, 
Miss Marjorie Patterson Upton. Franklin 
Knight, Jr., was best man and the ushers 
were Richard Weigle, Stuart Haywood, 
William E. Haywood, 2d, and D. Wood- 
ward Walker. 

After the ceremony there was a reception 
at the home of the bride’s parents, 74 
Washington Square. 

Mrs. Knight was graduated from the 
Salem Hospital Training School in 1938. 
Mr. Knight was graduated from Yale in 
1931 and was for a time a member of the 
faculty of Yale-in-China. Later he studied 
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at Yale and Harvard Divinity Schools. 
Mr. and Mrs. Knight will live at New Leba- 
non, N. Y., at Darrow School, where Mr. 
Knight is master of the department of 
classics. 
* * 
A GOLDEN WEDDING 


On June 12, 1889, Everett N. Beem and 
Olive Ann Zinn were married in the Jersey 
(Ohio) Universalist church, by Rev. F. K. 
Beem of Shelburne Falls, Mass., a brother 
of the groom. On June 11, 1939, Mr. and 
Mrs. Beem celebrated their golden wedding 
at their home in Jersey village. Relatives, 
friends and neighbors were present, bring- 
ing many beautiful flowers. The Jersey 
Universalist church, the Central of Jersey 
Grange, and the Jersey Community Club 
each sent a large basket of flowers. 

The three children of Mr. and Mrs. 
Beem were present: Ruth, with her hus- 
band, J. W. Ray, and their two children, 
of Columbus, Ohio, Nelson Beem, with his 
wife and daughter, of Louronville, Ohio, 
and Dorothy, with her husband, Wilson 
Smith, and two children, of Athens, Ohio. 

Mr. Beem became a member of the 
Jersey church fifty-eight years ago, and 
Mrs. Beem has been a member fifty-three 
years. 

Mrs. Beem’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Zinn, celebrated their golden wed- 
ding in the same house in which this anni- 
versary was observed, in 1915. 


* * 


FERRY BEACH FAIR 


The Ferry Beach Ladies’ Aid is soliciting 
articles to be sold at the fairs at the in- 
stitutes. Kindly send these articles to 
Mrs. Ernest Sodergren, the Quillen, Saco, 
Maine. 


ok * 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1939 
Previously reported .............. 1,036 
MUU CIOs id. anes ane ry ree ee ve 
LA WIOTICG Vass con erry ee al 6 
otal Aetna see tet 1,049 
* ok 
CHRISTENINGS 


Previously reported, 346. North Jay, 
Maine, 38. Inman’s Chapel, N. C., 7. 
Muncie, Ind., 3. Palmer, Mass., 8. Law- 
rence, Mass., 6. Everett, Mass., 4. Hop- 
kinsville, Ky., 4. Total, 381. 

* x 


25 YEARS IN THE VINEYARD 


When a servant of God and the people 
passes a landmark in his career, it is fit- 
ting that he receive tribute from beyond 
the confines of his own congregation. And 
while the First Universalist Church yes- 
terday paid the formal compliment to its 
pastor, Rev. Harold H. Niles, on the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of his ordination, 
we are sure that many others joined in the 
spirit of the occasion. 

Bridgeport knows Mr. Niles as a lively, 
energetic pastor, zealous for the welfare 


of his own flock, and ever willing to take 
his place in movements devoted to the 
good of the entire community. To the 
congratulations he received yesterday, we 
add ours and those of many of our readers. 
—Bridgeport (Conn.) Times-Star, June 5. 

* * 


DENOMINATIONAL CALENDAR 


1939-1940 

1939 : 

July 5-9. 50th Anniversary of the Y. P. 
C. U. at Lynn, Mass. 


July 9-15. Young People’s Institute at . 


Ferry Beach. 

July 15-22. Religious Education Institute 
at Ferry Beach. 

July 16-23. Mid-West Institute at Shaka- 
mak State Park, Indiana. 

Aug. 12-19. Institute of Churchmanship 

. at Ferry Beach. 

Aug. 19-26. Institute of World Affairs at 
Ferry Beach. 

Aug, 29-Sept. 1. Joint Institute at Murray 
Grove (tentative). 

Sept. 4. Labor Sunday. 

Oct. 15-20. Biennial Sessions of Univer- 
salist General Convention, General 
Sunday School Association, Women’s 
National Missionary Association and 
Universalist Ministerial Association. 

Oct. 22. Laymen’s Sunday. 

Nov. 5-11. Church a Fellowship of Learn- 
ers (tentative). 

Offering for International Church 
Extension (tentative). 

Nov. 12. Armistice Day — International 
Friendship Offering in the Church 
Schools. 

Nov. 26. Thanksgiving Sunday. 

Dec. 24. Christmas Sunday. 


1940 

Jan. 14. Young People’s Day. 

Jan. 28. American Friendship Offering in 
the Church Schools (tentative). 

Feb. 4. United Church Day. 

Feb. 7. Ash Wednesday, Women’s Dedi- 
cation Day. 

March 17. Palm Sunday. 

March 21. Maundy Thursday. 

March 22. Good Friday. 

March 24. Easter. 

April 21. Philanthropic Offering in the 
Church Schools. 

May 12. Festival of the Home. 

May 19. International Good Will Sunday. 

May 26. Memorial Sunday, 

June 9. Children’s Sunday. 

* * 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 654) 
three forms. The pastor who has read this 
book cannot say, “The humanist rejects 
religion.”” The explanation of the Catho- 
lic philosophy is clearly and carefully 
given, and soon. All is here to read and 
pass on. Further, the chapters are sup- 
plemented by an excellent bibliography 
and the index is very complete. 
Mr. Burtt concludes the book with these 
words: “In the philosophy of religion the 
greatest and most insistent need is the 


further critical examination of these fun- 
damental problems. (Metaphysical faith, 
a historical attachment, or a devotion to 
a moral principal or social ideal.) A place 
of honor awaits those who can and will 
contribute to such progressive criticism, 
and thus aid in the reflective guidance of 
all subsequent thinkers who are eager to 
come to terms with the forces on which 
man’s happiness and destiny depend.” 
Orren B. Alvord. 
* * 


An Admirable Gift 


A Finished Life. By Francis G. Peabody. 
(Beacon Press. 25 cents.) 


Here we have an inspiring sermon on 
the sacred meaning of man’s life. Was the 
death of Jesus an abrupt end to an un- 
finished life? Chronologically, yes. Spir- 
itually, no. What more could he have 
done had he lived? He never would have 
systematized his teachings into a doctrine, 
and, by the very nature of the times in 
which he lived, our record of him would be 
no clearer. ‘‘What seems the frustration 
and defeat of power or beauty is among the 
most convincing suggestions of fulfillment. 
It may be difficult to conceive how or where 
such a life, with the rays of dawn on its 
white shield of expectation, may have its 
future opportunity, but it is still more 
difficult to think of it as wasted and ex- 
tinct. That would be to confess the world 
a meaningless drift of material atoms, a 
scene of ignorant armies fighting in the 
dark. A world which is to be the scene of 
a Divine intention must have a place for 
the lives which are ready to fulfill that 
intention here or anywhere. The justice of 
God is pledged to the immortality of those 
who serve him.” This booklet would 
serve admirably as a gift to new members 
upon their reception into the church. 

Donald B. F. Hoyt. 


Notices 


CONVENTION RATES 
Washington, D. C.—October 16-20, 1939 

Following is the list of hotels recommended to 
those attending the Washington Conventions, Oc- 
tober 16-20, 1939. Reservations should be made 
directly with the hotel chosen. The Mayflower Hotel 
is Convention Headquarters where all registration of 
delegates will take place and where all of the day 
time sessions of the Convention will be held. 


Mayflower Hotel — Convention Headquarters. 
(Connecticut Avenue and 17th Street.) 
Single room for one person, $4, $5, $6. 
Double room for two persons (double bed), $6, 
$7, $8. 
Double room for two persons (twin beds), $7, $8, 
$9, $10. 
Parlor suites, for one or two persons, $12 to $18. 
New Colonial Hotel—15th and M Streets, N. W. 
Double room, $4. : 
Roosevelt Hotel—2101 16th Street, N. W. 
Double room, $4. 
Twin beds, $5. 
Lafayette Hotel—16th and I Streets, N. W. 
Double room, $5 and up. 
Single room, $3 and up. 
Twenty-four Hundred Sixteenth—2400 16th 
Street, N. W. . 
Double room, $7. 
Single room, $4, 
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Hamilton Hotel—l4th and K Streets, N. W. 
Double room, $5 and $6. 

Single room, $3, $3.50, $4. 

Ambassador Hotel—1l4th and K Streets, N. W. 
Double room, $5 and up. 

Single room, $3 and up. 

Hay-Adams House—16th and H Streets, N. W. 
Double room, $5, $6, $7, $8. 

Single room, $3.50, $4, $5. 

Blackstone Hotel—1016 17th Street, N. W. 
Double room, $5. 

Single room, $4. 

Carlton Hotel—16th and K Streets, N. W. 

Double room, $8, $9, $10. 

Single room, $5, $6, $7. 

Martinique Hotel—16th and M Streets, N. W. 
Double room, $4 to $7. 

Single room, $3, $3,50, $4. 

Grafton Hotel—1139 Connecticut Avenue, N. W. 
Double room with running water, $3.50, with bath 
$4.50, $5. 

Single room with running water $2, with bath 

$2.50 and up. 

Lee House—15th and L Streets, N. W. 

Double room, $4, $5 and up. 

Single room, $3 and up. 

There are a few opportunities for reservations in 
private homes. Applications for such accommoda- 
tions should be made to Mrs. Gilbert Saunders, 
829 Quincy Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

* * 
NEW YORK COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


The New York Fellowship Committee will meet at 
the Betts Memorial Church, Syracuse, N. Y., at 
10.30 a. m., Monday, July 17, 1939, for the examina- 
tion of Albert Niles of Canton for ordination. 

Clifford R. Stetson, Secretary, 
3 
MURRAY GROVE FAIR 


The Murray Grove Fair will be held Aug. 18 and 19. 
Any article, crocheted and knit, bags, household 
linen, aprons, and money can be used. 

Contributions may be sent to Mrs. Chas. J. Keeler, 
206 S. Main St., Hightstown, N. J., before Aug. 1, 
1939. After that date to Mrs. Keeler at Murray 
Grove House, Forked River, N. J. 

ak 


UNION SERVICES IN WASHINGTON 


Universalist National Memorial Church: 
July 9 and 16, Rev. Harmon M. Gehr, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

All Souls Unitarian Church: 
July 23, Rev. Lawrence Clare, D. D., Montreal, 
Canada. 
July 30, Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman, Boston, Mass. 
August 6, Rev. David R. Williams, Rochester, 
New York. 

Mt. Pleasant Congregational Church: 
August 13 through September 3. 


Universalist 
Summer Services 


Each Sunday at 10.45 in 
Foxboro, Massachusetts. A 
beautiful New England vil- 
lage. Asimple village church. 
Twenty-five miles from Bos- 
ton. Automobiles run better 


to church than away from it. 


Try them. Come and see. 


THE UNIVERSALIST GENERAL CONVENTION 
Official Call 


The 49th biennial session of the Universalist Gen- 
eral Convention will be held in Washington, D. C., 
Oct. 16-20, 1939, for the purpose of hearing reports, 
election of officers and the transaction of any other 
business that may legally come before the Convention. 

John M. Ratcliff, Secretary. 


A Complete New Series 
of Birthday Folders 


These new folders are 
in the form of cut- 
outs and fancy folds. 
Each folder contains 
a specially written 
birthday greeting 


For girls and boys one through six years. 
Price, three cents each with envelopes 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


suitable to the age. 


Buy Your Sunday School Supplies 


from Your Publishing House 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 
Delightfully located in a beautiful old 


New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 


Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D. LL.D., 


President 


A unique institution—a university college 
— combining the advantages of small 
classes and individual instruction with a 
rich and varied educational environment. 
Located in one of the greatest educational 
centers of America. 


For information address the appropriate Dean : 


Liberal Arts, Frank G. Wren, A.M. 

Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 

Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., §.M. 

Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 

Graduate, Ruhl J. Bartlett, Ph. D. 

Medicine, A. Warren Stearns, M.D. 

Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, 
Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 


“Between the Adirondacks and the St. Lawrence ” 
ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY SUMMER SESSION 
JULY 3 TO AUGUST 11 


GUIDANCE CONFERENCE AND COURSES 


The work in guidance at the Summer Session has developed remarkably be- 
cause of the opportunity for individual contact with men who are at the center of 


research and practice in guidance. 


Dr. Richard D. Allen, of Providence, R. I., 


now adviser to the Federal Office of Education, will conduct his conference the 


week-end of July 20-22. 


Informality, intimacy and intellectual freedom will 


characterize this conference, and both Dr. Allen and his associate, Mr. Mario 


Canaipi, will be available for interviews. 


The courses in guidance will be accred- 


ited towards a New York State Counselor’s certificate. 
There will be a continuous exhibit of guidance material and a Guidance Clinic. 
Principals and teachers not students in the summer session may enroll for this 
conference without fee and may live at the Men’s Residence for this period if 


quarters are available. 
secured in the cafeteria. 


Room will be provided for $1.00 a day. Food can be 


Graduate and Undergraduate Courses 


For Catalogue address 
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Crackling 

It was after the opera. The expensively- 
dressed woman approached the broad- 
shouldered man. 

“Tf Iam not mistaken,” she said, ‘‘I have 

“*the honor of speaking to the renowned 
basso, have I not?” 
_ He felt flattered. “And what can I do 
for you, madam?” he asked. 

“T can’t find my car,’ she answered, 
pleasantly. ‘‘Would you be so kind as to 
call out ‘Charlie’ at the top of your voice?” 
—Advance. 

* * 

The hired girl had been sent down to the 
brook to fetch a pail of water, but stood 
gazing at the flowing stream apparently 
lost in thought. 

‘‘What’s she waiting for?” asked her mis- 
tress, who was watching. 

“Dunno,” wearily replied her husband. 
‘Perhaps she hasn’t seen a pailful she likes 
yet.”—Advanee. .. 

- . . * * 

Proféssor;. ‘‘If asperson in good health, 
but who imagined himself sick, should send 
for you, what would you do?” 

Medical student: ‘Give him something 
to make him sick and then administer an 
antidote.” 

Professor: ‘Don’t waste any more time 
here. Hang out your shingle.”—Syracuse 
Post-Standard. 

* * 

Cheery Friend (to returned angler): 
“Caught anything, old man?” 

Angler (gloomily): “Caught anything, 
indeed! Caught the 9.15 there and the 
6.30 back—caught in a storm—caught 
cold—and I shall catch it when I get back 
home.”’—Graphic Arts Monthly. 

* * 


“Do you want to hear a story about a 
good little girl?” asked Beryl’s mother. 

“Maybe,” said Beryl, with no enthu- 
siasm. ‘‘What was she good at?”—Evz- 
change. 

* * 

“A job done well never wants doing 
again.” 

“Did you ever try shoveling snow from 
the sidewalk?’’—Toronto Globe. 

* * 

Asked to paraphrase the line ‘‘He lightly 
struck the lyre,” a city pupil wrote this 
version: “He playfully punched the fibber.”’ 
—Edinburgh Dispatch. 

* * 

Speaker (desirous of raising money): 

“All who will give $10 stand up.” 

To musician: “Play the ‘Star-Spangled 
Banner.’ ”—E xchange. 

* * 

Bachelor: ‘“‘What’s the pad over your 
wife’s eye?” 

Husband: “Pad? That’s her hat.”— 
Exchange. 

* * 

Chubb: “I always say what I think.” 

Duff: “I wondered why you were always 
so quiet.”’—Advance. 
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